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The Crystal Ball: 


Will television play hob with 
our design for living ? 


See page 52 


* 


Industrial Selling: 


We starved for orders... until 


we learned to do group selling 
See page 42 
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So you think “Old Faithful *? describes 


Judson: Yes, sir, that seemed to have 
just the right connotation, and it has 


p=" lots of publicity value, too! 


/ 
1<| Chairman: Publicity my eye! When 

is it going to dawn on you that what 
we need most is advertising that will send a 
steady stream of customers to our dealers? 
They can’t live on pub- 
licity gags! 


Judson: I know, sir, but 


this is inexpensive . ee 


Chairman: But it does- 


n’t reach enough people. 


our product, eh, Judson? 


And, speaking of people, you must know 
that the nearly 2,000,000 young REDBOOK 
families will give us a fine basic market. 
And for $30,800 we could hit ’em regu- 
larly with full pages during the last seven 
months of ’49. 


That’s advertising —and it’s consistent! Anc 


you can bet your bottom dollar it will se//. 


Let’s get busy on a campaign in REDBOOK. 


/EDBOOb 
: ££ j 4 , 
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McCall Corporation 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ae How to go home in Philadelphia 


You have something to sell. Then Philadelphia is your third largest 
market—the trading area of over four million persons that are in and 
around this city of homes. 


Your problem is how to put your products into these homes. 


The one completely satisfactory answer is: Go home with The 
Bulletin. In this newspaper’s company you call on more than four 
out of five Philadelphia families at the time when they have leisure 
for reading. In the 4900 block of Belfield Avenue, 49 of 50 families 
interviewed read The Bulletin. That’s how it is in Philadelphia where 
The Bulletin goes home, stays home, is read by the entire family— 
evenings and Sundays. 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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Humor 


nuggets 
in the news 


_—_—_ the rich vein of news supplied by three great wire 
services (I.N.S., A.P.. U.P.) are these nuggets of 24-karat reading 
enjoyment. Great names — attracting a great audience. 


Frank Conniff 


Feature Columnist 


Burris Jenkins Jr. 


Political Cartoonist 


To the 700,000 New York families who read the Journal-American 


every evening the hours spent at home with these famous names 
are precious hours indeed. 


To the thousands of advertisers who capitalize on the intense loyalty 
of New York's largest home-going audience, the Journal-American 
represents a sales bonanza unequalled in the evening field. Ample 
reason why you too, will find the Journal-American a Gold Mine in ‘49. 


SALES-SEEKING FORTY-NINERS WILL 


“STRIKE IT RICH” IN THE 700,000 
FAMILY AUDIENCE OF THE 


MANY MORE: 
Merryle Rukeyse® 


e 

sone and Finance 
Max Kase 

Sports 

Lewis Burton 
Sports ’ : | : ) 
Lester Rice 


vgobbit” Maranville 


Sports 


Beauty Editor — Dave Eisenbers 
ara coat 
Posie — Bundesen Michel Gaven 
_N. Bun row 
abieiy ret ee Haworth 
Robert Gorlond Domestic Problems 
Theatre Critic 
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You bank bigger profits, too 


... when WTAR does your selling job 
in the Norfolk Metropolitan Market 


WTAR delivers more listeners than any other station covering 
the big, eager, and able-to-buy Norfolk Metropolitan Market. 


Twice as many weekday morning listeners as its nearest com- 
petition ... 2.8 times as many on weekday afternoons ..3 times 
as many in the evenings. Sunday afternoon WTAR gives you 2 
times as many listeners and 2.7 times as many during daytime 
Saturday. So says the Hooper Station Listening Index, Novem- 
ber-December '48 for Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News, Va. 


Check that kind of listenership and the cost per listener 
against any other station on your list. Easy to see why WTAR 
gets along so well with thrifty folks. 


Let us tell you more about it. 
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Nothing Covers Washington Like The Star 


Bue Star carried 33.085.982 lines of adver- 
tising in 1948, 41‘¢ more than the second 
more than the Star’s 


total. The four 


Washington paper, 10‘ 
own record-breaking 1947 
Washington papers combined gained a total of 
5.056.364 lines in 1948; the Star garnered 59% 
of this increase. 9 times as much as the second 


paper, 2.8 times as much as the third paper. 


The Star led all other Washington papers in 
retail display lineage (37(¢ more than the next 
highest paper); in general display (20% more) ; 
in automotive display (35% more): in financial 
display (21% more); and in classified (67% 


more). 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS 
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AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, 


Year after year The Star continues to maintain 
its dominance in the Washington market with 
national and local advertisers. When you have 
something to sell in the Nation’s Capital re- 


member . . . Nothing Covers Washington Like 


The Star. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 
NYC 17: The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, 
American Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


WMAL-FM, 


AND WMAL-TV 


’ Delta Air Freight saves you 
je both dollars and days 


to and thru the South 
Pe | 2 St SV RS A A a A SS A ee ee ee 


Compare these latest rates of Air vs. Rail 


DELTA FIRST CLASS 
AIR FREIGHT RAIL EXPRESS 
PER 100 POUNDS PER 100 POUNDS 


. — . Here are today’s costs, the newest and up- 
Chicago - Cincinnati $3.07 $3.80 to-date rates of Delta Air Freight compared to first 


Chicago-Atlanta 6.55 6.00 es rail = per 100 pounds between key cities 
. of the Delta system. 

Chicago- Chattanooga 9.99 9.96 Note that with today’s rates Delta is actually 

Chicago- Birmingham 6.55 5.78 lower in cost to some points. And to all points, 

Cincinnati-Atlanta 4.55 4.90 Delta saves you anywhere from two to ten days in 


delivery time. Pick-up and delivery charges are 


Atlanta-New Orleans 5.05 5.12 —«rnominal; you don't pay 


for this service unless 


i 
E 
4 
i 
j 
j 
f 
i 
2 
i 
; Dallas - Atlanta 8.00 6.66 you use it. 
j 
i 
j 
j 
b 
i 
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BETWEEN: 


— Write today for galt 
Atlanta- Miami 7.05 6.00 Lm. - 
Cc 


complete rates, cover- 


Dallas-New Orleans 5.05 4.90 ing all the important 


cities of the South. 


Cincinnati-New Orleans 8.00 6.44 
Detroit-Atlanta* 6.55 6.22 


*(Delta-TWA interchange) 
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In its 42nd consecutive year as 


the first choice of advertisers in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Press 


published 
25,769,965 lines* of advertising 


—more than any Pittsburgh newspaper, | 


in any year, ever before published. 


Total advertising volume in The Pittsburgh Press published well over 47% of all the advertising carried 
during 1948 was almost half a million lines greater than by all three Pittsburgh newspapers. 
the previous record volume of 25,275,703 lines, estab- 


With the return of buyers’ markets in many fields 
lished in 1929—also in The Press. 


of selling, the trend to the resultful, sales-producing 


In establishing the new record, The Pittsburgh Press Pittsburgh Press is greater than ever. 


The Pittsburgh Press 
continues to be 
“ee No. Lin Pittsburgh co 


45% 40.3% 
of 3-Newspaper of 3-Newspaper 


Total 


of 3-Newspaper 
Total 


25,168,635 


of 3-Newspaper of 3-Newspaper 
Total 
Linage + 


|The Pittsburgh Press 


is represented by the General Advertising Department, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Offices in 
i <a {7 Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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i *Includes 599,396 lines in This Week E 
and 1,934 lines of non-competitive 
| advertising. 


TThese figures do not include This 
Heeek, American HW eekly or other 
non-competitive linage. 
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THEY'LL COOK WITH GAS—IT'S HOPED 


Out in the Golden West a certain gas company is play- 
ing a neat game of spider-and-the-fly. And it’s catching 
more customers with its game. The company will have to 
wait a few years until its customers mature but it defi- 
nitely feels that the game is worth the sport. 


The Southern California Gas Company sits at the 
center of a web of pipelines serving a half-million cus- 
tomers, looks ahead to days when young women now in 
high school will have homes and gas ranges and 
refrigerators—unless the rival electric utility does a better 
selling job. 


COOKING WITH COMEDY ... and winning customers to 
boot . . . That's Southern California Gas Co's method of 


demonstration. Customers will come when they grow up! 


‘To reach these housewives of tomorrow, the company 
has a one-act play, “Platter Patter,” that shows in the 
Los Angeles high and junior high schools. It could be 
well titled “Will You Walk Into My Parlor?” For 
more than sixty thousand students have seen it the past 
two years. 

‘The actors—three people from the gas company’s home 
service and sales departments, one student. 

Cast: 

Janet, a high school girl. 

Her Boy Friend. 

Her Dad. 

Mrs. Day, a neighbor. 

Scenery—An up-to-the-minute gas equipped kitchen, 
with range, Servel, sink, counters, cupboards. All that a 
dream kitchen should be, fitted up in the school with 
equipment carried and installed by the gas company. 


Janet is just starting for a party, at a girl student's 
house, where some new records—‘platters’’—are to be 
played. Catastrophe—the young hostess phones that her 
brother has come down with measles! 


Janet thinks, ““There’s our kitchen—could I give the 
party instead?” Mother is away. Dad is home, but stand- 
ofish until Janet promises to clean up the mess. 


“Why, I don’t even know how to boil an egg!” she 
wails. “It’s too late to go out for potato salad and stuff.” 


In walks an angel, without wings, Mrs. Day, a neigh- 
bor, who was, before marriage, a home economics expert 
for the gas company. Mrs. Day dons an apron, and gives 
Janet a thorough lesson on cooking with gas. 


The idea’s a natural for comedy. Janet is frankly the 
dub; Mrs. Day the smart woman around a stove. 


“While I make the salad, Janet, you just scatter some 
potato chips on that tamale pie,” she directs. 


Janet scatters them—over the pie, the table, the floor. 
Such business has been developed according to laughs. 
The potato chip episode throws all high school girls in 
stitches. 


Just as everything is spread out for a buffet meal, the 
door bell rings, young people are heard outside, the cur- 
tain comes down. 


This show has high school bookings because it is edu- 
cational—domestic science in visual lessons. It dramatizes 
the use of modern gas appliances and permits pointing out 
their time and labor saving improvements. 


The playlet was written and produced by Miss Gladys 
Price, of the Southern California Gas Company’s home 
service department, and Miss Howe and Miss Price, of 
the same department, play the two female parts. The 
stern father is played by Mr. Cleary, of the sales depart- 
ment, and the boy friend, a bit part, as well as the arriv- 
ing guests whose voices are heard outside as the curtain 
falls, are always recruited at the school. 


SUCCESS STORY 


Here’s a little story about a guy who has no story. No 
story of earth-shaking magnitude, that is. It’s merely a 
tale about a Mr. Hinkamp—Mr. J. A. Hinkamp—who 
got a product on the market, peddled it with anyone who 
would ring doorbells for him, went “legit”? and by some 
smart sales management, sold better than a million boxes 
of his “baby” last year. We thought you might be inter- 
ested. If our little vignette proves anything it simply 
points up the fact that when a product won’t sell either 
redesign it or kick it out the window. And once you've 
got it in a salable form, buckle down and sell it. 


J. A. Hinkamp got his fingers burned in the storied 
depression starting back in ’29. He had been in the real 
estate business and the blisters didn’t heal for years. That, 
perhaps, is the reason he got to thinking about bandages. 
Last year, as president of General Bandages, Inc., Chi- 
cago, he sold approximately 1,000,000 packages of one 
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CHARLES E. HALLENBORG 


Office Machines 


Backlog of Demand Is 
Satisfied, So Makers 4 
Turn to Salesmanship 


SERRE 


lraiu Bigger Sales Forces and 
The Customers, Too; Offer 7 
Improved Equipment A 


we FY Used Machine Prices Drop 


- BY THOMAS J. KELLER 
“a ‘he long queue of customers waiting to buy ee 
= Seemann has just about disappeared. ue 
a ase machine industry figures that : 
here on out its biggest | ' 
: : gest boo 2 
en by salesmanship usienandae: 
, waters ae 
- shengeme . 1939 the manufacturers of gadgets 
> e paper work percolating wer i 
. ; P ‘ ere selling, 
png Sp abroad, about $270 million of their 
ares. Last year their sales were around $900 


Executive Vice President 
Dictaphone Corporation 
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Headlines and Headliners 


“Like many another businessman, I welcome a return to good old two-fisted 
selling. It’s American enterprise at its best, and we in the dictating machine 
industry are doubly fortunate because we sell a tool that helps speed business. 
Consequently, everybody’s business is our business and I read THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL daily to get all the important business news with a national 
perspective.” 


DICTAPHONE’S HALLENBORG is one of 223,641 businessmen 
who make up the best-informed business audience in 
America, the readers of the only national business daily. 
If you have something to say or sell to men of this calibre, 
you can be sure they will see it in the advertising pages 
of THe WALL Street JOURNAL. 


<n Pract wil 


THE ONLY NATIONAL BUSINESS DAILY 


Published at... 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. e DALLAS, TEXAS 
44 Broad Street Young at Poydras Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL., 415 Bush Street 
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Advertising 
GAINS 1948 vs. 1947 


NEWARK 
NEWS 


oAlo,/34 


agate lines 
(in spite of 


space rationing! ) 


Paper “B” gained 
278,714 lines 


240,000 Newark News 


families benefited 


by 1948's 


advertising progress. 


Source: Media Records 


item, Gauztex. General Bandages is a one-man affair 
and Hinkamp’s the man. 

The whole thing started in 1936 with $60, the 
wringers off an old clothes washer and an idea. ‘The idea 
had hit him two years earlier, at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, where he observed efforts to promote a crinkly latex 
bandage that refused to promote. After thinking it over 
for a couple of years, during which time he didn’t have 
much to do anyway, he came up with the new wrinkle 
that didn’t wrinkle. 

His Gauztex bandage was a loose-woven gauzelike 
fabric which was run through liquid latex, treated with 
antiseptic chemicals, dried in an oven, and then cut to a 
variety of desired widths and rolled into rolls of from 
2% to 10 yards in length. 

Having peddled real estate in his day, Mr. Hinkamp 
turned to peddlers to get the thing started. He began by 
selling to anyone who would ring doorbells, stand at the 
end of an alley or “pitch” in a vacant lot, strictly cash 
and carry. It was presumed that the boys would sell 
enough to get along. 


Ambition Helped 


Gauztex sold pretty well overall and there were repeat 
offers and soon some of the boys began to get ambitious. 
They started to call on industrial plants where, after 
demonstraiions, they often unloaded wholesale-sized 
orders. Because the margin of profit was fairly large in 
those days, that led to calls on stores and in time a con- 
siderable number of them were in a jobbing business, so 
to speak. 

By the year 1939 the hundreds and hundreds of 
peddlers, who had always bought cash on the barrelhead 
and operated on their own, had established Gauztex to 
a point where it was a natural for the drug trade. Then, 
shortly, there was weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth among them because Mr. Hinkamp decided to pull 
the switch and go ethical. 

“No peddlers,” he announced. “Drug stores only.” 

Ten years later and this is the story: 

Selling through 42,000 drug stores, through 600 physi- 
cians’ supply houses, through sports trade outlets, adver- 
tising in SEP, Parents’ Magazine, and other consumer 
mediums, in five highly ethical medical trade magazines. 
Hundreds of the Nation’s biggest industrial concerns, 
such as the steel mills, automobile manufacturers and 
meat packers which maintain first aid departments, quan- 
tity lot buyers through physicians’ supply houses. 

Another record: General Bandages, Inc., has paid cash 
for everything it owns always—equipment, materials and 
all—and has never been in debt once since it started. 


Mr. Hinkamp, now affluent, affords himself one lux- 
ury. He has employed William B. Pringle as sales man- 
ager and is now able to pursue his primary interest— 
machinery. In a corner of his plant, fitted out as a ma- 
chine shop, he is personally designing and building ma- 
chines for speeding up the packaging of Gauztex which 
he visions as soon becoming a multi-million item each 
year. Up to now manufacture has been carried on close 
to the south side of Chicago’s busy Loop. Recently he has 
been dreaming of a modernistic plant out somewhere in 
some suburb where the sun can shine in through ex- 
panses of glass; a business in some sylvan dell with, 
maybe, waterlilies and a swan or two in a pond. 


Twenty years have seen the old blisters heal, the rolls 
of the old wringer retired, and lasting success founded 
on latex. Anything the matter with dreaming? 
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BRILLIANT PICTURE 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SEE when your 16mm films 
are projected with the 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 
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GNOW-JEWELLED HILLS and trees sparkle 

with brightness. Contrasting shadows 
slide down sloping banks. Ski tracks show 
up in crisp detail. You see dramatic presen- 
tations like these when films with winter- 
time scenes are projected with the RCA 
“400.” 

The most profitable return on your in- 
vestment in 16mm motion picture films 
depends to a large extent upon the quality 
of the screen presentations of your com- 
mercial and industrial sound films. For 
sharp, brilliant pictures ... realistic sound 
reproduction ... simplicity of threading 
and easy operation—the RCA “400” is the 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


ee 
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preferred choice of specialists in sales pro- 
motion, sales and employee training, public 
relations and audio-visual education. 

The message of a film projected by the 
RCA “400” is learned rapidly, is long re- 
membered. Audience impact and response 
are stimulated, because black-and-white or 
full color pictures on the screen are at their 
best in brilliance ... accompanied by sound 
that’s true-to-life. 

Before you buy any 16mm sound projector— 
see and hear the RCA “'400.”’ Let your eyes and 
ears decide why the RCA “400”’ assures you of 
the utmost in 16mm sound film projection. Fillin 
and mail coupon for more detailed information. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 79-C) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA “400” sound projector. 


Name 


Business 


Street 
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CHINCHILLA 


Smail pelt, pearl grey in color. . 
one of the costliest of furs. 
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..- found in Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Argentina. 
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NUTRIA W 
... natural to South America, 


imported and thriving in Louisiana 
... Smaller than beaver, with similar fur. 


‘liny rodent, 


She brought her husband along to help her 
select a fur coat. 

She'd ask him, “How do you like this one, 
dear?” And he'd say, “All right, I guess.” 

After a while, he said, “Why don’t you 
try on that good looking grey coat?” 

The salesman promptly cased her into it. 

‘You have such good taste, Herbert!” she 
said. He thought so, too, and took a fast peck 
at the price tag. 

When he recovered consciousness, he said, 
“Holy jumpin’ jupiter—$ 24,000 for a fur coat! 
... Chinchilla? What’s chinchilla?” 


From any standard reference work, you 
learn that the chinchilla is a rodent . . . same 
family as the despised domestic rat, also the 
rabbit, muskrat, beaver, nutria, squirrel, mole 
..-all fur coat candidates, yet none so highly 
prized and priced currently as the chinchilla. 

Rare, hard to get, tough to cultivate, the 
chinchilla is only eight inches high on its hind 
legs, fifteen from nose to tail tip ... herbivorous, 
no meat cater...natural habitat the high Andes 
where food is scarce, the air thin, and the cold 
constant and extreme at times. 
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BEAVER 

... largest rodent, up to 30 pounds, 
aquatic, lives in cold climates... 
undercoat very fine, a valuable fur. 


living high... 


The chinchilla has more radiation surface 
for its size than large animals, often burns up 
its own weight in food per day. With a 
limited, low calory food supply . . . the small 
animal survives because of its natural, extra 
insulation ... the finest, softest, warmest fur 
in the animal kingdom ...Which explains why 
chinchilla coats come high! 


Nov even small children confuse the 
rodents, but adult advertisers often flunk on 
farmers... genus homo, alike in looks, similar 
in weight, size and surface, but economically 
varied as bunny, beaver, mole or muskrat! 

They put the producers of apples, cherries, 
cheese, citrus, colts, cotton, flaxseed, hay... 
mules, pecans, potatoes, pork, seed corn, slash 
pine, sorghum, soup greens, sugar beets... 
tobacco, watercress, wine grapes, or winter 
wheat, in the same “farmer” file...and figure 
farm prosperity by national averages rather 
than localized instances! 

‘The best farmer, like the chinchilla, is the 
. . And the best US 
farmer is found in the great central valley 
where the glaciers gave the Heart States a 


product of circumstances . 
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SQUIRREL 


... rodent that took to trees, 
hibernates, many species... 
best pelts, grey; brown and red, poor. 


head start with the heaviest soil deposit, a 
temperate climate, well spaced seasons. Here 
are the country’s best farmers, with heaviest 
individual investments, the most machinery, 
the largest livestock holdings, and the highest 
yields, best incomes. 


Or SF’s 1,200,000 subscribers . . . more 
than a million living in the fifteen Heart States 
average about $10,000 in gross income ($4,000 
above the US farm average) .. . represent the 
top bracket of farm buying power. And SF has 
a larger proportion of subscribers living on 
farms than any other farm magazine. 

Fight years of unprecedented prosperity, 
with savings at peak, diminished debts . ..make 
these SF families one of the best class markets 
in the world today, spending billions for farm 
.a market brushed 
lightly by general media, majority covered by 
the farm magazine that has best served the 


business and homes. . 


best farmers for more than forty years! ... 
Details at any SF office... 


SuccessFruL FARMING, Des Moines, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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MUSKRAT 

... aquatic, prolific... habitat 
Hudson Bay to Chesapeake... 

soft, dense fur, variously dyed 
and named... very popular. 


RABBIT 

commen to most countries, 
pelt varies in size, quality, 
color. .. cheapest of furs. 


... grey or brown, 
destructive scavenger, 
plague carrier, fire hazard 
... fur of no value. 


FARMING 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ° CHICAGO ° SANTA BARBARA 


How does he read Sales Management? 
Is the composite SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber a “‘spot”’ 1 


reader or does he go through the whole magazine? Every sixth 


a 


manufacturing executive on the SALES MANAGEMENT sub- 
scription list was asked to indicate his method of reading each 
issue. Responses came from 453 subscribers and they were 


divided as follows: 


CHECKS TURNS READS i READS ALL 
TABLE OF CONTENTS TO SPOTS CONSECUTIVELY | OF INTEREST 


27% 5%, 22% 46%, 


Lee R. Jackson, recently upped sie ae ere wa 
by Firestone fram Sales VP. to rhe results show that only 5“@ are ‘‘spot readers—that 95°7 
President, is a home subscriber 


: either check the table of contents, read consecutively or read all 
and reads all of interest. 


Mr. Jackson's company sells of interest. So an advertisement in SALES MANAGEMENT—no 
to both industry and consum- 
ers, and he has been reading matter where it’s located—stands an exceptionally good chance 
SALES MANAGEMENT for 21 
years. of being seen and read. 


Number 5 in a series of ads portray- 


ing the typical S.M. subscriber. 
> a 
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NEWS REEL 


JAMES A, BELL 


Named director of distribution in the Appliance 
Division of the F. L. Jacobs Co., he was formerly 
director of utility sales for Electromaster, Inc. 


EDWIN W, EBEL 


Formerly sales and advertising manager, he is now 
general sales manager of Gaines dog foods, Gaines 
Division of General Foods Corp., Kankakee, Ill. 


WILLIAM H, GOVE 


Promoted to post of sales development manager 
for the Tape Division of the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., which he has served since 1943. 


Oo. 0, LEWIS 


Topping the recent promotions and changes in the 
Sales Division of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., he has 
been promoted from assistant to sales manager. 


S. L. BROUS 


Appointed marketing manager of the Chemical De- 
partment of the General Electric Co., he is a for- 
mer executive of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


GLENN E. MARTIN 


Named manager of sales planning to handle crea- 
tion and organization of merchandising programs, 
Replacement Tire Sales Division, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Victor Division: L. W. Teegarden (right) and 
J. B. Elliott (left) have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents in charge of all RCA Technical Products and 
of all RCA Victor Consumer Products, respectively. 


10 Millon Answers @ Month 


HE KREMLIN did not go unchallenged last 
year in its war of words to warp and win the 
minds of men abroad. 

As part of America’s counteroffensive, mil- 
lions of U.S. magazines and newspapers were 
speeded across our borders and over the oceans 
to report the truth of the world’s events, week 
after marching week. 


All along the fringe of the Iron Curtain (and 
sometimes behind it), these publications found 
their readers. 


Men in trouble, men sorely puzzled, men and 
women whose inner convictions wavered—found 
the strength to resist Soviet propaganda in these 
clear, true chronicles from America—in these 
daily, weekly, fortnightly, and monthly accounts 
of what was being done, said, thought, written, 
painted, built, and destroyed in and around their 
world. 

TIME and LIFE have shared, with many other 
members of America’s press, the privilege of 
rendering this service to the free world—for 
twenty million copies of TIME’s and LIFE’s In- 
ternational Editions went out of the United 
States in 1948.* 
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Now, therefore, at the beginning of what may 
well be the most critical year of all, the Pub- 
lishers of these magazines make the following 
report of their stewardship... 


It was more than three years ago, in September, 1945, 
that Time Incorporated made its decision to enter the 
business of international publishing on a world-wide 
scale. On that occasion, it circulated to its employees a 
memorandum which gave the following reasons for doing 
er 


1. We believe that the U.S. is today, and will continue 
to be tomorrow, a dynamic part of the world, and in 
that belief we consider that our journalistic techniques 
and publishing capacities can be a significant facet of 
the projection of America. 

2. The technological circumstances of the modern world 
do not permit us to bottle up TIME and LIFE inside 
the U.S. 

3. We also believe that, with energetic and intelligent 
management, our overseas activities, which have been 
costly, can become a profitable part of this company. 


In those days the world presented exactly the kind of chal- 
lenge which is most stimulating to Americans. It asked for 
the chance to rebuild itself—it offered opportunity along 
with problems and rewards. Time Incorporated wanted to 
be part of that great rebuilding. 

Now, more than three years later, the four International 
Editions of TIME and world-wide LIFE International have 
become indeed ‘‘a significant facet of the projection of 
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America.” For evidence in part, read the statements (a 
very few of many thousands received) which are printed 
as part of this advertisement. 


What is more, these magazines are being distributed in 
more than 100 countries beyond continental United States. 


And “the technological circumstances of the modern 
world” have been so harnessed that in the great majority 
of these countries TIME gets its news into the readers’ 
hands no later than the Monday issue date printed on 
its cover. 

And, finally—despite dollar shortages and blocked cur- 
rencies, despite restrictions and quotas, despite censorship 
and bans—the International Editions of TIME and LIFE 
turned the corner as a business operation in 1948, 


Time Incorporated is proud to have been able to engage 
in these international publishing activities during the past 
thirty-nine pivotal months in world history. 

And it here states its conviction that if its 1945 credo for 
TIME and LIFE International had any meaning or virtue 
or truth four years ago—that meaning, virtue and truth 
is multiplied a hundred-fold for the future. 


*The circulation and readership figures in this advertise- 


ment are based on the following table: 
Estimaied 


Reader Readership 
Circulation Per Cop) Per Issue 
TIME International 
Weekly 261,546 4 1,046,000 
LIFE International 
Fortnightly 252,082 10 2,521,000 


The headline expresses the total monthly readership of 
both these publications in 1948—during which Time Inter- 
national distributed 52 issues and Life International 26 issues, 
totaling about 20 million copies. 


The International Editions of 


TIME and LIFE 


PUBLISHED BY TIME INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


LOOK Kforce you ge 
INTO BALTIMORE = 


LOOK — how today’s Baltimore, with 343,654 City Zone 
families, is up 30.4% since 1940. Here's proof 
that Baltimore is the fastest growing market in 
the East.* 


LOOK — how the Baltimore media picture has changed! 
Now the News-Post reaches 57.6% or 197,865 
of these City Zone families — more than any other 
daily newspaper. Total net paid 228,228. 


LOOK — how Baltimore's merchants are cashing in on 
this increased coverage — placing a new high of 
more than 11% million lines of retail advertising 
in the News-Post daily only in 1948. 


LOOK — before you leap if you want to sell this profit- 
able market... 


*e seine i 
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LOOK TO THE 


Baltimore News-Post 


i 
First in Circulation in the 6th Largest Market 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
"ABC City Zone based on Bureau of Census — 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. Among the r 
ten largest markets in the U. S., Baltimore's rate of growth is exceeded by only two West Coast Cities. } 
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**Jacob’s ladder”... child’s toy 
suggests a successful promotion...of 
sales points on panels that flop 
over regularly. rhythmically... stops 
and holds spectators fascinated 


while absorbing reiterated message... 


(0) 
GRISPUE 


YEO ABES 
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Every maker of major appliances knows that 
the hardest part of his selling job is to get dealers 
and their salespeople to expose all the product’s 
advantages to the prospect, review the reasons 
for buying . 

General Electric has plenty to talk about in 
its new refrigerator-freezer combinations . . . no 
defrosting, separate storage sections, separate 
temperature range and controls... And wanted 
every prospect to know just what was new and 
important in GE models... 

Einson-Freeman utilized the old principle of 
atoy...‘Jacob’s ladder” in an animated display 
of five panels that reverse one after another from 
top to bottom, and show ten selling points! 

Actuated by a tiny motor, on a thimbleful 
of current, this GE display pleases and puzzles 
onlookers, holds them through successive sales 
messages, is a Main Street attraction for crowds 
on Saturday... and sells all the time! 

Sells all the time . . . incidentally, is the basic 
E-F definition of a display. If you'd like sales 
material instead of mere lithography, you might 
find it worth while to talk with us... 


Einson-Freeman Co., me. 
Never-at-a-loss lithographers 


STARR & BORDEN AVES., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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The 


Industry’s Salesman ...., 


Mightiest Sales Force 


Man or Magazine 
in the Building Products Field 


Largest total circulation, larg- 
est dealer circulation, largest 
wholesale circulation. Largest 


advertising gain in 1948. 


po-------= American Lumberman 
: & Building Products Merchandiser 
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THE LOW-COST, QUICK WAY TO 


National | 
Sales 


IS THROUGH THE READERS OF 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN 


Here’s a_ nation-wide. 
fully-trained sales force. 
Thousands of independ- 
ent: salespeople with es- 
tablished contacts sell- 
ing products to millions 
of consumers, institu. "it ™ the Field 
. 7 The oldest sales pub 
tions, retail outlets, etc. 


lication withthe 
largest, most respor 


ee sive sales 
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THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Sales falling off? Want new outlets 
Your product may be suited to Di 
rect Selling. A wealth of useful 
information for Sales and Advertis- 
ing Executives. Write for your copy 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 


307 N MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 1 


ILL 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The new theory of shooting rockets 


into interstellar space and letting 
them hang there beyond the earth’s 
gravitational pull until needed ap- 
peals to me. I know a /ot of things 


I’d like to send up there . . . and 
leave ’em. 
~ 
There’s another theory, docu- 


mented by vital statistics, that women 
should marry men four or five years 
younger than themselves, not older, 
as so often happens. That ‘weaker 
sex” label, it seems, was just a case of 
faulty branding. 
. 

This department is surprised to 
find any cigarette getting away with 
the statement: “Smoke a Lucky 


Strike to feel your level best.’’ From . 


where I sit, the implication is that 
smoking will do something for you 
physically. As an inveterate smoker, 
I just don’t believe it. 


‘Tessie O’ Paque thinks a “‘smoking- 
room” is where you hang hams after 
the curing-process. 


From Green’ Bay, Wisconsin, 
Lorry Balza sends a postal barrage 
of items to cheer a scribbler’s day: 


It's all right to drink like a fish, 
so long as you drink what the fish 
does.—Doc Ankham. 

Tolerance is that uncomfortable 
suspicion that the other fellow may 
be right after all—Kalen Co. 

Conscience is that still, small 
voice that tells you somebody's 
lcoking.—A non. 

About the only time mathematics 
falls down is after you’ve been sub- 


tracting from a fifth—0O. A. 
Battista. 

e 
Reader Merle C. Ostrom has 


moved from the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press to the general managership of 
The Daily Record, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
practically next door to where the 
country’s leading magazine of mar- 
keting is printed. 


Incidentally, Merle quoted the 
column on his editorial page. That’s 
what “us” writers like: Extra cir- 
culation. 


Jim Brennan thinks we_ reached 
for it in that quip about the Trappist 
monks making trap-cheese, but says, 
for a real taste-treat, try Oka, a 
man’s cheese—no goo, no crud, no 
mold—but good, made by Trappist 
monks at the monastery near Oka, 
Quebec. 


. 
HEADLINE PARADE 


She lives in San Francisco—she 
sleeps in Utica —Utica Sheets. 


Sake in the Diet.—Political piece 
on Japan in “Life.” 


The Corpse in the Corner Saloon. 
—Book-title. 


Murder Is Served.—Book-title. 
Peas and Cues.—Seabrook Farms. 


Memo for a Miracle—Burling- 
ton Mills, 


How to scale today’s mountain of 
paperwork.—A ddressograph. 


Green Thumbs Up.—4rticle in 
“Country Gentleman.” 


Real coffee ... 
taken out.—Sanka. 


with the worry 


How to tune a piano!—Advertis- 
ing Council page sponsored by Re- 
public Steel. 

I like that pippin of a definition 
by a small boy: “A Winesap is a 
drunkard.” 

* 


Allan Hovey says that, when a 
police-surgeon examines a motorist to 
determine the degree of his intoxica- 
tion, it’s an “‘autipsy.” 

Meant to record it sooner: New- 
ark’s Ruth Roland says: ‘December 
31st is the Day for Bottles and 
Beaux!’ Check, Ruth. That’s when 
the up-and-Adams are on the make 
with the New Year’s Eves. 

se 

The same correspondent later sent 
a clip datelined Harlan, Ky., telling 
how Special Harlan Circuit Judge 
Cleon K. Calvert fined himself $10 
on a charge of public drunkenness. A 
neat switch for Calvert. 

. 

Toronto's John Love says: “Sure, 
elves have_ excellent memories. 
They're almost human . . . never for- 
get themse/ves!” 

e 

Thanks to the Bell System and co- 
axial cable, Milton Berle can now 
sing: ‘Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis,” 
and have it happen. 
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spot Movie Ads In Theatres Sel 


Gay Gibson’ Dresses For Local Stores 


STAGING UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLE SHOWS, pro- 
fessionally produced, for local dealers in hundreds of cities and 
towns is nof the expensive and complicated job it may seem. Not 
for the Gernes Garment Company, makers of “Gay Gibson 
Junior’ Dresses. They do the job expertly, simply and inexpen- 
sively with Spot Movie Ads in local theatres. 


LOCAL “GAY GIBSON” DEALER has his store featured in 
Spot Movie Ads shown in his local theatres. Each film becomes the 
retail dealer’s own personalized style show, staged for the cream 
of his potential customers. And the theatre screen medium guaran- 
tees virtually 100% attention of those customers through sight, 
sound, action and demonstration—in color or black and white. 


“GAY GIBSON JUNIOR” SPOT MOVIE ADS are short 
features im the theatre’s regular movie program. They are like the 
fashion shows run as regular attractions, complete to special 
backgrounds, mood music and commentaries describing the 
newly-designed ‘‘Gay Gibson Junior’ Dresses. Each is timely. 
effective and backed by the power of theatre screen advertising. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU members handle all details 
for the manufacturer. They arrange to sign up the dealers, help 
them select theatres, create the ‘trailers’? which show the local 
Stores’ name on the screen, and handle theatre scheduling and 
billing. Bureau members can do the same for your product or 
service, in selected markets or on a national scale. 


ATTENTION SALES EXECUTIVES! Get all the facts about Spot Movie Advertising. Call or write 
for your free copy of The Story of the $100,000 Continuing Study of Theatres for Movie Advertising. 
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” 2) Phone: MUrray Hill 6-3717 Phone: ANdover 3-3022 


HOVE ADVERTISING BUREAY 
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NATIONAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
70 E. 45th St. 333-N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1032 Carondelet St. 
Phone: Magnolia 4545 


SAN FRANCISCO 
870 Market St. 
Phone: YUkon 6-6164 


KANSAS CITY 
2449 Charlotte St. 
Phone: Harrison 5840 


CLEVELAND 
400 Leader Bidg. 
Phone: Main 9333 
MEMBER COMPANIES 
UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO., INC. 
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Soars . 


to New Sales 
Heights! ~~ 


| . has been setting new highs in 
< | _ retail sales . . . now surpasses 210 
7 million dollars annually . . . daily 
I sales exceed a half million dollars.* 
Over half of this amount is credited to the 
Illinois portion of the QUAD-CITY market. 


The only daily newspapers published on the 
Illinois side (where nearly 60% of the Quad- 
City population live) are the Argus-Dispatch 
newspapers. 


These “home-town” newspapers are read 8 to 
1 over any other daily paper. They give your 
message top readership in the major portion 
of the Quad-Cities. The Argus-Dispatch news- 
papers are at work in the Illinois section of the 
Quad-City market... put them to work for you! 


*Sales Management estimates 


for 1947, issued May 10, 1948 


National Rep., The Allen Klapp Co. 
New York Chicago Detroit 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
and MOLINE DISPATCH 
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“No powder was ever invented 
that could make as loud an explosion 
as that found on a man’s coat-lapel” 

. . “The three ages of man are: 
school tablet, aspirin tablet, and stone 
tablet” .. . “One man with courage 
makes a majority.’—Kasco Infor- 
mant. 


Be Kind to Columnists Dep’t: A 
sweeping bow to R. C. Hamblen, 
manager of Borden’s Packaged Prod- 
ucts Department, for two useful jars 
of Cascorez, the glue that is stronger 
than wood itself. A salute to ‘Ted 
Mayer, ad mgr. of Chicago’s Steiner 
Sales Company, for a big supply of 
paper napkins. 


Commercial Candor Dep't: 
“Watch-bands so thinly gold-plated 
that the Government wouldn’t deign 
to tax them. The wire-spring type 
that very few people want. But, 
some do, and hope springs eternal, 
etc.—especially since we’ve cut them 
from $1.75 to 88c.”—Stern’s, Phila- 
delphia. 


My ancestry is British on both 
sides of the house, but I get a slow 
burn paying taxes to send billions of 
dollars to England, only to have them 
invest a sizable hunk of it in a lux- 
ury-liner like the new Caronia, now 
competing with American § shipping 
for the blue-chip tourist-trade, in 
American waters. 


From where I sit, Socialism is the 
ancient game of Robin Hoodwink. | 
hate to see capitalist America lend 
(sic!) money to Socialist England 
for luxuries . . . money earned here 
by another (and better!) system. 


Russia now claims to have invented 
the airplane. Remember? It was at 
Kittyovitch Hawkski. 


Fairbanks-Morse reached deep in- 
to the mothballs for that headline in 
Newsweek: “Just a twist of the 
wrist.” 


When Secretary Marshall _ re- 
signed, Tessie O’ Paque said he did it 
for the wife and kidneys. 

+ 

Speaking of kidneys, some elements 
in France appear to be suffering from 
de Gaulle stones. 


Never underestimate the power of 
a Martini! 
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GAIR DRAMAT STANDS 
registered 40 to 250% 
_ SALES INCREASE 


of 


may MINIT PIE-MIX 
IN STORE TEST 
IN FIVE CITIES 


“AIR COUNTER DISPLAYS were 
used where the 250% increase took place... one 
at the “check out” point and.the other installed close to the 
shelves stocked with competing mixes. The “check out” loca- 
tion sold out in four hours and then re-stocked...the shelf 


location sold all but two packages the same day. 


with this outstanding achieve- 
ment for 7 MINIT PIE MIX is typical of the effective and 


efficient service the Robert Gair Organi- 


zation has been rendering for more than 


eighty years. 


' Albuquerque 
Beaumont 
Boise 
Boston-Springfield 
Buffalo 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Corpus Christi 
Davenport 

Des Moines 
Denver 

Duluth 

Fargo 

Ft. Wayne 

Ft. Worth-Dallas 
Honolulu-Hilo 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 
Peoria-Tuscola 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
Raleigh 

Roanoke 

San Diego 

St. Louis 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Terre Haute 


Baltimore WAAM 
Ft. Worth-Dallas WBAP-TV 
Louisville WAVE-TV 


KOB 
KFDM 
KDSH 
WBZ-WBZA 
WGR 

WCSC 

WIS 

KRIS 

WOc 

WHO 

KVOD 
WDSM 
WDAY 
wowo 
WBAP 
KGMB-KHBC 
KXYZ 
WISH 
KMBC-KFRM 
WAVE 
WMAW 
WTCN 
WMCA 
WGH 

KFAB 
WMBD-WDZ 
KYW 

KDKA 

KEX 

WPTF 
WDBJ 
KCBQ 

KSD 

KIRO 
WFBL 
WTHI 


Television 


NBC 
ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
ABC 
ABC 
NBC 
ABC 
ABC-NBC 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
ABC 
ABC 
IND 
ABC 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 
ABC 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


ae 


Minneapolis-St. Paul WTCN-TV 


New York 


St. Louis 


WPIX 
KSD-TV 
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We have no complaint with “prestige” 
advertising, or with “institutional” ad- 
vertising, or with any other kind. But 
best of all we like the functional kind of 


advertising that gets in and helps solve 


or with the same sales message, to the 
entire nation. No matter what the prob- 
lem, national spot can meet it directly, 
without generalizations about local sales 
advantages, or anything else. 

=— sales problems. in specific mar- Fico & Paw Nelned gee Oh 
cets. 


functional type of radio in 1932, have 


So far as radio is concerned. Bull’s- 
Kye Radio (National Spot) is the one 
truly functional kind of advertising. It 


doesn’t have to speak with the same voice, 


worked at it intensely ever since. We be- 
lieve we know all its strong points as well 
as its weak ones, and we'll be glad to tell 
you all we know. Now? 


REE & Per ERS, INC. 


. Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representalives 
Since 1932 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


rv ATLANTA DETROIT ET. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
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his data is from the Market Research Company of 
America’s “Chronolog’—a new kind of diary in 
which thousands of families recorded their current 
possession of magazines and their actual consumption 
of many basic consumer products. These families, 


selected by the latest sampling methods, represent a 


true cross section of all U.S. families. 

The developer of the ““Chronolog” received from 
the American Marketing Association a Meritorious} 
Service Citation in 1947 for this “outstanding ac} 
complishment in improving the technique used in| 
continuing consumer surveys.” 
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ALSO 
36% one week W ere bought by LIFE-reading families. 


46% one week were bought by LIFE-reading families. 


.. evidence that America’s 
zine is also America’s ™ 


selling consumer goods! 


32% of all 
MEN’S SHOES 


bought in the 


U. S. in one week 


were bought by 


LIFE-Reading Families 


of all Women’s Stockings bought in the U.S. in 


of all Phonograph Records bought in the U.S. in 


= of all Razor Blades unw rapped in a single day 


33% were opened by LIFE-reading families. 


and similar quantities of 
17 other basic consumer products 


biggest weekly maga- 


yst powerful medium for 
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9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


if 


tions like these 
aye bothering you 


® ARE WE OVERLOOKING RICH 
MARKETS? 


© ARE WE GAINING OR LOSING 
ON OUR COMPETITION? 


® WHERE ARE OUR CUSTOMERS? 


® DOES OUR SALES FORCE KNOW 
OUR PRODUCT? 


® IS OUR SALESMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION PLAN ONE THAT EN- 
COURAGES “PRODUCTIVE” 
CALLS? 
let us tell you how you can get definite, 
honest answers to these and other important 
questions. Don't guess during these times— 
“Act on Fact."’ Send for our booklet “Act on 


Fact,”’ or wire, write or phone for one of our 
officers to counsel with you without 


obligation. 7 
GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc. 


MARKET RESEARCH SALES ANALYSIS 


SALES PLANNING 


319 S$. PLYMOUTH CT. * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
PHONE: WAbash 2-7604 


d Discovanr ‘ 
NEW MARKETS 
ae 


PRESENT MARKETS 


through product advertising now* 
to 60,000 Engineering, Operating 
and Production Men in all indus- 
tries. 85.7% of them are in plants 
rated $100,000 and over. 

ECONOMICAL. 
to $120 a month. 
The “IE N PLAN” has sound in- 


formation on I E N’s economical 


Costs only $110 


method. Our latest C C A State- 
ment is one of the most revealing 
published. 

Ask us for copies. 

*latest C C A Statement 53,504 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. 


Tht Outunal | 

New York 1, N, Y. | 
Boston e Chicago e Cleveland 
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Detroit « Los Angeles 
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New Federal Supply Bureau 
Would Aid Sales Planning 


Those who sell, or would like to 
sell, in the vast market created by 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 


| ment will hail the Hoover Commis- 


recommendations on reform of 
federal procurement as a sound move 


sion 


| for the benefit of all business. 


Careful studies indicate the Gov- 
ernment will spend almost $7,000,- 


| 000,000 on purchases during fiscal 


1949; civilian supply alone will ac- 
count for $900,000,000. 

To eliminate the red tape, inade- 
quacies and unfairness of the Govern- 
ment’s uncoordinated procurement 
program, the Hoover Commission 
recommends the creation of an Office 
of General Services under a director 
appointed by the President. Besides 


| supply procurement, it would handle 


records management and the opera- 


| tion of public buildings. 


Within the Office of General Serv- 
ices would be a central Bureau of 
Federal Supply. This would permit 
abolishment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s present’ Federal Bureau of 
Supply which the commission called 
ineficient, expensive and_ generally 
unsatisfactory. 

A bill (H.R. 2641) to create such 
an agency has been introduced by 
Chairman William L. Dawson (D., 
Ill.) of the House Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee, and hearings 
will soon be scheduled to obtain the 
reactions of businessmen and the 
(sovernment departments. 


How It Would Work 


Here is what the new Bureau of 
Federal Supply would do: 

Assign responsibility for the pur- 
chase or storage of commodities pe- 
culiar to the use of an agency to the 
agency best suited to make such pur- 
chases. Designate certain agencies to 
purchase specified supplies for all 
agencies. Award contracts to vendors 
for common-use items, these contracts 
to be utilized by all agencies in the 
purchase of such items. Handle the 
purchasing for small agencies when- 
ever it is economical to do so. 

Operate a nation-wide system of 
storehouses to supply departmental 
and field services with those common- 


use items which can most advantage- 
ously and economically be distributed 
through warehouses. Purchase 
through consolidated orders for all 
agencies items in which volume pur- 
chases result in appreciable savings. 
Develop master forms of bid and 
contract documents of which all sup- 
pliers would be informed and which 
can be incorporated by reference into 
each bid and contract. 

Theoretically, any sales manager 
would then know without question 
with whom he should deal in the 
Government, and exactly what pro- 
cedures would be required. 


Procurement Directory 
At All Field Offices 


A “Government Procurement 
Manual” prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Small Business Committee be- 
fore it went out of existence is being 
sent this month to all field offices of 
the Department of Commerce where 
it will be available for inspection by 
business firms. It attempts to list all 
types of manufactured commodities 
purchased by each of the Government 
agencies. 


Auto Depreciation Rates 
Mcy Be Affected by Ruling 


Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
studying the possibility of revising 
depreciation allowances on automo- 
biles used in business, in the light of 
a new rule set up by the Bureau of 
the Budget on the Government’s 
automobiles. Budget says these cars 
are not to be replaced until six years 
old, or until they have gone 60,000 
miles. 

Merchandisers of petroleum prod- 
ucts are not pleased by another recent 
Budget Bureau ruling which decreed 
that changing oil in Government cars 
is not necessary except in the spring 
and fall. Budget says the accepted 
idea that oil should be changed every 
1,000 miles has been proved unneces- 
sary. 


No Relief Seen For 
Salesmen's Rent Bills 


While some form of rent control 
extension is in the books, Congress 
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want fo see your 


hardware sales climb? 


Manufacturers agree, the Southern market 


is the nation’s surest spot for expansion 


It must be remembered, however, that the Southern 
hardware market differs considerably from that of 
the nation as a whole. 


small town Southern hardware 


For increased distribution and sale of your pro- 
duct, the tremendous potential of the small towns of 
the South must not be underestimated. There’s 
where you can show your most immediate gains. 
Advertising which merely hits the Southern high- 
spots cannot sell this more important segment of 
the market. 


Z 
A 
Use Southern Hardware to reach the 16-state 
market’s: (1) wholesale hardwares, (2) big city 
Annual sales average a hardwares, (3) small town hardwares, and (4) 


Southern wholesale hardware 
1948 sales up 9% to 12%, 


—national gain 7% 


the combination hardware-farm implement dealers 
store nearly double the U. S. eA and general merchandise stores with big hardware 
& departments. 
This complete “4-way”’ type coverage is paying off 
for hundreds of Southern Hardware advertisers. 
You can use it to your advantage, too. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


average, all stores % 


1948 Southern farm 
income $9 billion—4 times 


the pre-war figure! 


For selling the nation’s fastest-growing 
market these are your basic media 


Business is booming in the gigantic South and Southwest. 
How much of it you get is up to you—and how you 

go after it. Any experienced sales manager will tell you 
that intensive regional effort is a must. For advertising’s 
big end of the job, the W.R.C. Smith Publications, in 
their respective fields, provide the comprehensive 
coverage needed. For fifty years Smith Publications 


have served the market; have produced measurable Textile Industries is the Smith 
national publication which 
provides superior coverage 
of all branches of the 
country’s textile industry. 


results for advertisers. They will do it for you. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 


A Recent 
Houston Study By 


ALFRED POLITZ 


RESEARCH, INC. 
Reveals That... 


Few newspapers in the nation 
wield as much single-handed 


/ in thei ket Th 
gF CU Iii power in their markets as e 


Chronicle does in Houston. Ask 


Test ty aay Ait to see this study of home-delivered 
circulation in Houston which 
7 CRI f. gg proves the economy and value of 


BR Rety i= buying The Chronicle exclusively. 


Call a Branham man today 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 36 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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is not likely to legislate on the specific 
issue of hotel rates, despite a cam- 
paign steamed up by the National 
Council of Salesmen’s Organizations. 
The group has furnished the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
specific data claiming recent increases 
of from 50% to 100% in hotel bed- 
room and sample room rates. While 
admitting that it is a sizeable prob- 
lem for thousands of firms with 
traveling men, members of the com- 
mittee polled on the question said 
cost justifications appear to be strong 
and they doubt the wisdom of reim- 
posing hotel rent controls. However, 
a critical report blasting “chiselers,” 
similar to the recent denunciation of 
some automobile dealer practices, may 
be brought out in the hope it would 
have a salutary effect. 


Congressional Policy 
In FCC Controversies 


Federal Communication Commis- 
sion’s control over broadcasting and 
advertising policies appears certain to 
be bracketed into two clear concepts: 
(1) Its “Blue Book” rulings will 
continue in effect, with Congressional 
sanction. (2) Congress will hold the 
reins over “super power’ allocation. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee will begin hearings the 
latter part of this month on the bill 
S. 491 by its chairman, Senator Ed 
C. Johnson (D., Colo.), to permit 
duplicating clear channels and _ to 
limit power to 50,000 watts. FCC 
has planned to permit increase of the 
24,000 clear channel stations from 
50,000 watts to 750,000 but the 
strong campaign sparked by Johnson 
has effectively stopped that procedure. 
As a result of a recent speech by 
Johnson at a meeting of independent 
broadcasters (there are 2,000 such 
stations) in Chicago, the independ- 
ents are preparing a strong case to 
lay before Congress in support of 
Johnson’s views. He maintains that 
the economic and social issues in- 
volved in the dispute are so immense 
they must be decided by Congress 
rather than FCC. Johnson also plans 
to ask the North American Regional 
Broadcast Conference to outlaw 
“super power” in all western hemis- 
phere countries. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee’s report (pre- 
pared by Senators Tobey and Me- 
Farland) on last year’s hearings on 
the FCC regulatory disputes is now 
available from that committee and is 
worth careful study by every firm 
whose interests are involved in broad- 
cast matters. 
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*,  Milprint Lustro printed 
heat sealing aluminum 
foil overwraps. 


@ Packaged foods must do their own self 
selling job in the retail store these days. 
It’s no job for “‘shrinking violet’’ packages. 


@ That’s why good looking, hard selling 
Pioneer packages are capturing more con- 

’ sumer dollars in their markets. Milprint 
heat sealing aluminum foil protects the 
product quality. Milprint Lustro printing 
colorfully pictures the product and tells 
how to use it best. 


A i 


@ Whether you package foods or 
fashions—toys or tobacco you'll find the 
right package at Milprint where you 
have the widest choice of packaging 
materials and printing processes available 
anywhere. 


For proof, call your local Milprint man 
or write today. 


protec. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


rH OGRAPMY G&G PRINTING 


a) a e 
W Cy Mile Jolloa Troupe Sua GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


mn ; Here's where you get everything in printing and 
} lithography—car cards, posters, displays, booklets, Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Glassine, Plastic Films, 
= Package inserts—to help sell your frozen foods. r r ‘i é - - 

' Illustrated: Libby Poster lithographed by Milprint. Coatings, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material. 
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For more sales in Florida, use the 
Florida Times-Union, the Miami Herald and “7 
the Tampa Tribune. Here’s why! a 
These three leading newspapers give you family coverage 
not only in Florida’s three major, metropolitan markets, 
but in Florida’s richest trade areas as well.* 
In addition, three out of four of Florida’s 697,600 families ~~} 
live in the markets served by these morning newspapers — -|— 
Suen Cty see" tide and these 523,000 families represent 78% of Florida’s effective bse 
j tones F a Gasee Pal buying income! 
is You'll find this simple formula for more sales in the growing, 
year ’round Florida market, economical, too. For you can reach -{— 
‘die “Gilthed! ta thes Eee more Florida families with more money to spend—at less cost per 
a :x family — through the pages of Florida’s three big morning dailies. 


*From 20 to 100 per cent family coverage in 45 of Florida’s 67 counties. —_— 


TAMPA MeteNTNE. tet Ss -~ 


¢ Miami Werald 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co, 


MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Despite mechanization, farming is still predominantly a family affair! 


How many men do you see? 


A STATISTICIAN might answer: “I 
see five men! Or more! Machines on 
the farms have increased enormously 
the work every man can do.” Con- 
sider only one set of facts: In 1880 one 
half of our working force was needed 
just to produce food. By 1960, at 
present trends, the ratio will be only 
one tenth!* 


BUT A SALES MANAGER might 
answer: “I see two men!” One is a 
husband, a father . . . a typical con- 
sumer of shoes and shirts, soap and 
shotgun shells and pipe tobacco. He 
and his wife and his children buy 
these things very much as do his city 
cousins. The same desires and emo- 
tions activate them... 

The other is a “purchasing agent’”’ 
...a shrewd buyer of things used to 


*As Dr. Reed’s analysis points out (see story 
at right), even in the recent decade, 1936-1946, 
production per worker went up by one third! 
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produce other things . . . tractors and 
hay-balers, fence wire and fertilizers. 
Little emotion here! This man wants 
to know the price. He wants facts, and 
proof of them. 


Yes, the farm market is A TWIN 
MARKET. Selling and advertising 
appeals to one are mainly emotional. 
To the other, mainly rational. Though 
the two parts of the market must be 
approached differently, they are al- 
most inseparable: mechanization has 
brought the farmer both greater pro- 
ductivity and the leisure to enjoy its 
fruits. But the farm has none the less 
remained a family affair. 


And the living standard of that 
family is increasing as productivity 
increases! 


“The number of people on the 
farms is going down. But greater 
productivity per acre and per 
worker, and better prices for farm 
products offset the decline .. . 
leave the farm and small town 
market with an increased poten- 
tial buying power.” 


These and many other impor- 
tant facts affecting both of the 
twin farm markets are summa- 
rized in a newly released study by 
Dr. Vergil Reed, Associate Direc- 
tor of Research for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

To study the implications of all 
these changes as they affect your 
business, you may like to have on 
your desk a copy of Dr. Reed’s 
“THE FARM MARKET—Some 
Basic Trends and Changes.”’ It is 
available without obligation. 
Write for your copy to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Twenty-two other fully staffed 


offices in strategic cities around 
the world. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1949 


IF PRICE AND QUALITY ARE RIGHT 


People will buy. Pocketbooks will loosen up. All that 
you need is good quality and good price (and, of course, 
good selling). Does that seem to belabor the obvious? It 
should be obvious, but many business concerns don’t seem 
to realize that the public is bored, or very price conscious, 
or both, with their present models. Many manufacturers 
say, “With labor and materials so high, we simply can’t 
reduce prices.”” Maybe so, on the old models—but how 
about a smaller model or one with fewer unnecessary 
trimmings ? 


Earl Wilson, the New York Post columnist, is con- 
ducting a one-man “Quit Your Beefing Association,” 
whose aims are to check careless, pessimistic talk and to 
prove that money is around, but that people are “shop- 
ping,’ which is only normal in our scheme of things. 


He finds, for example, that New York’s 5 leading 
movie theaters, with good pictures and good shows, are 
doing currently about 10% more business than in the 
same 1947 period, that restaurants and night clubs where 
prices are reasonable and food and entertainment good 
are doing 10-20% more business than a year ago—but 
that ‘in some places the business is just awful. But the 
prices, the food and the show are awful, too.”’ 


The time is Now for sales executives to assert them- 
selves on the products that are needed for today’s market 
conditions. ‘They should not meekly accept without ques- 
tion what the factory wants to turn out or what non- 
operating officers and directors may decree. The public 
once more is on the throne, and the men who should have 


RETAIL STORE , 
SALES IN bu U.S. 13) 


SN 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. WN. Y.s 
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the decisive voice in determining products and prices are 
those who are closest to the public. That should mean 
sales executives, for if any one else does get closer to the 
public it can only mean that the sales executive is asleep 
to his responsibilities and opportunities. 


WHY KNOW YOUR PRODUCT? 


The National Electrical Wholesalers Association has 
issued a primer-in-reverse on salesmanship, called “The 
Basic Principles of Salesmanship(?)’ With cartoons and 
sarcastic comment by one Professor Quarterwit, the asso- 
ciation rehearses many of the tried-and-trusted maxims ot 
selling, but accentuates the wrong way of doing things. 


The tag-lines for a few headings will give you the idea. 
On “Know your customer,” the close is, “Your cus- 
~ . ’ 
tomers are people. They have rights. Don’t force your 
; 
attention on them. If they want to know you, they'll tell 
you.” 


On “Competing for salesmen’s prizes,” the good Pro- 
' : : age? 
fessor says in closing, “If you have to work for it, it’s no 
prize.” 


We have a hunch that Charles G. Pyle, Managing Di- 
rector, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, has a few extra 
copies which he will be glad to send to the SM sub- 
scribers who are the first to make application. 


WHO OWNS JU. S. BONDS? 


The Congressional Committee on the Economic Report 
is focusing the microscope on our national economy. One 


‘worth-while thing they turned up is an analysis of who 


owns the Government debt of $253 billions. One very 
significant fact brought out is that in addition to individ- 
uals owning more than a quarter of the public debt, they 
are continuing their purchases of E Bonds to such an 
extent that the total outstanding today is $1 billion 
higher than at the end of the last wartime drive. Here’s 
how the $253 billions are divided: 


$68.0 billion with individual owners 
86.0 ” with commercial banks 


21.5. ” with insurance companies 

11.5. ” with mutual savings banks 

13.0 ” with corporations 

37.5.” in Government trust funds 

8.0 ‘“ with state and local Governments 
7.5.” with non-profit institutions 


WORTHINGTON'S CREDIT PLAN 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation has 
developed a credit aid plan which may be followed by 
other makers of heavy equipment lines. Many of their 
distributors have been finding it difficult to get bank 
loans on their floor stocks. 


The company’s newly announced plan is to assure 
banks that if a distributor wishes to exercise an option to 
ask the manufacturer to repurchase an item which hasn’t 
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sold, “the manufacturer guarantees to pay 80% of the 
sales price within seven months of the purchase date. 
During the eighth and later months, up to twelve, the 
percentage of the manufacturer’s repurchase agreement 
drops 10% per month, to a base of 30% at the end of the 
twelfth month, and expiring at the end of that month.” 


The program will not be offered to distributors unless 
they request it, and they must obtain prior approval of 
proposed purchases from Worthington’s Treasury De- 
partment. Salesmen think they can secure many addi- 
tional orders for floor stocks through the medium of this 
method of getting extra bank credit. 


This seems to be a happy compromise between the out- 
right sale with no return privileges, and the consignment 
plan of selling. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


The biggest smash hit to reach Broadway in many 
years is about a salesman in the early sixties who has 
reached the end of his usefulness on the road. Judging 
by the enthusiastic reviews and the audience reaction, 
“Death of a Salesman” will be on the boards for a long 
time to come. 


Get your ticket orders in early,-and be prepared to pay 
through the nose. (I could have sold my pair of opening 
night tickets for $200.) But even though the brokers will 
charge you plenty for the tickets, the show is worth at 
least ten ordinary shows. 


Willy Loman is an old-fashioned ‘drummer’ who was 
liked by the New England trade, and was successful— 
until his old friends among the buyers retired or died off. 
Then he began to lose his grip because he couldn’t cope 
with the new type of buyer and his rivals among the 


Willy, like so many of his type, talked bigger than he 
was and hoped for much more than he got. He “rode on 
a smile and a shoe shine.” He sold himself rather than his 
product or the service it rendered; he enjoyed hugely the 
comradeship of other people—the kidding, the parties, 
the figuring up of the commissions when he had a big 
day. Then he starts to slip and you see stark tragedy. 


It’s a moving, throbbing drama for all, but to people 
who understand selling and its human problems it’s 
really terrific. 


DOUBLING TODAY'S SALES 


Henry Kaiser in a recent talk before the National 
Automobile Dealers Association took an optimistic point 
of view. Generation after generation, ever since 1869, 
our people have doubled the gross national product every 
20 years. Last year’s $250 billion should turn into $500 
billion by 1968. 


“Tt can be done, and yet at every step there must be 
battled those who drag their feet and groan, ‘Impossible 
—it can’t be done.’ There’s never been a time in my life 
when I haven’t heard, ‘You can’t do that.’”’ He knows 
whereof he speaks, for who believed him when he said 
that his inexperienced organization could dam a huge 
river, or build ships on a schedule, month after month, 
of 20 days per ship, or that he could enter the “closed” 
steel, aluminum and automobile industries? 


His thesis—and it seems to be sound—is that there are 
sufficient human needs and wants to be filled, to maintain 
our economy at the normal expanding rate of production, 
but that it is up to enterprising and optimistic business 
men to translate effectively these wants and needs. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


more professional type of salesman. Editor 
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In January 1949, the Business Trend gained one point to reach 
229; it was still considerably below any figure since June 1948. 
The slight increase reflects some gain in business spending, which 
was not quite offset by the lowered level of new orders. 
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A major decline will be registered in February. With business 
spending at a twelve month low, and with new orders increasing 
only slightly, preliminary estimates of the Business Trend indicate 
a figure of 216, the lowest level since September 1947. 
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"Yes!"' says Drexel Furniture Co. First tried out in 1947, 
the plan for using multiple color pages in one leading 
medium was repeated in 1948 with excellent results. Big- 
gest factor in the campaign formula: Close tie-up with 
key retail outlets, intensive point-of-sale merchandising. 


SALES MANAGEMENT readers may 
recall the report in the October 15, 
1948, issue under Campaigns and 
Marketing, of our then-projected No- 
vember promotion of our Precedent 
line of furniture. 

The 15 consecutive full color pages 
in the November [louse Beautiful 
which launched the program lived up 
to their advance billing, for this pri- 
mary advertising, merchandised to 
the hilt, has been in large measure re- 
sponsible for the continually rising 
sales curve which has marked Pre- 
cedent's comparatively new appear- 
ance on the furniture scene. 

The results of this promotion more 
than justified our greatest expecta- 
tions. In the first place, the brand 
mark “by Drexel” was impressed up- 
on the hundreds of thousands of 
readers of the national magazine ad- 
vertisements, and further hammered 
home in the millions of lines of local 
retail advertising which backed up 
the HTouse Beautiful insertion. They 
may be called by some an intangible 
factor. To our way of thinking it 
Is as potent a product as could be 
desired for the long road ahead. 

Secondly, the results in sales by the 
retailers were of such volume that we 
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have already increased production by 
over 20% in this line and are still 
unable to satisfy demand. Many’s 
the exhibitor at the recent Chicago 
Market who went home shaking his 
head at the slim sales his product 
had experienced ; on the contrary the 
Precedent promotions and the mer- 
chandising of those promotions have 
forced us to retain quotas for many 
months to come. Note the plural 
there—for it is certainly not our con- 
tention that this House Beautiful 
plan or any “one-shot” campaign can 
have beneficial long-range effect upon 
a product such as ours. 

Our climbing sales and consistency 
of demand are the pay-off for not 
one, but carefully planned series of 
co-ordinated advertising-merchandis- 
ing programs. ‘To fully understand 
our attack on the problem of bring- 
ing out a new product and success- 
fully enabling retailers to sell that 
product, it’s almost essential that the 
background be thoroughly under- 
stood.. The people buying Drexel 
Precedent today are doing so because 
of a fundamental sales technique laid 
down over two years ago. Let’s go 
back and see how it all started. 

We planned to bring out the new 


Does It Pay ? 


BY BURTON R. TUXFORD 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Drexel Furniture Co. 


Drexel Precedent line in mid-summer 
of 1947. Our advertising agency, 
John Falkner Arndt and Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, spent many weeks fol- 
lowing the 1946 Furniture Show, 
talking to buyers and getting their 
ideas as to how we, as the manufac- 
turer, could bring this furniture to 
the attention of the buying public in 
such a manner that acceptance would 
be immediate. ‘This preliminary re- 
search was a gold mine. Replies 
showed us definitely that a coopera- 
tive effort, a tight, continuing rela- 
tionship between ourselves and the 
retailers was the only sound method 
through which we might achieve our 
objective. Accordingly we based all 
our future thinking on this premise. 

During the spring of 1947 we en- 
rolled 24 stores for the initial pro- 
motion, and decided on the insertion 
of 27 consecutive full-page advertise- 
ments in Flouse and Garden: 24 
pages to be taken by the participating 
stores and a 3-page introduction by 
Drexel. Precedent was new. It was 
essential that the advertisements re- 
flect those paramount features which 
every woman looks for when she buys 
furniture. Knowing these features, 
we've learned a lot in 43 years of 
business. We used a theme of adapt- 
ability, versatility, mixability, etc., 
specifically slanted to overcome the 
apparent inherent fear of today’s wo- 
man that modernly styled furniture 


SALES PLANNER: With it (above), 
Drexel took the details of its A to Z 
merchandising campaign to 56 coop- 
erating retailers in the furniture field. 
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is right but risky. In short, we 
brought modern down to earth. 
The advertisements were only the 
beginning. The sales planner (See 
Exhibit C) that went to the buyers 
in the 24 stores, the counter cards, 
the display material, the talks with 
salesmen at the retail outlets, the bill 
stuffers, the publicity releases, the sug- 
gested newspaper advertisements, etc.., 
backed up the entire promotion. 
The results of that 1947 Drexel 
Precedent promotion made furniture 
history. Parenthetically they made 
advertising history at the same time 
for the 27 pages in [Touse and Gar- 
den constituted what we believe to 
be the largest insertion ever made 


for one product in any national 
magazine. Not only was _ history 


made, but the efficacy of our sales 
technique was tested and—praise be! 
—not found wanting. Within one 
week there was hardly a piece of 
Drexel Precedent unsold in any one 
of the 24 participating stores; fur- 
thermore the Drexel production of 
the line was sold out for months to 
come. ‘The results, publicity-wise, 
were equally gratifying. Millions of 
lines of publicity appeared in papers 
in every section of the country. Win- 
dow displays, counter cards, elevator 
cards, etc., put the named Drexel 
Precedent before Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer. 

Such a volume of spot and poten- 
tial sales obviously could have but 
one reaction to a sales manager. Do 
it again! And we did. 

It was a big order but we filled it. 
Practically since the day the 1947 
promotion hit the market, we had 
been researching the results, the re- 
actions, searching for flaws, and lay- 
ing the groundwork for a 
blast. 

The thoroughness with which this 
survey was conducted left few un- 
knowns for 1948. We took a list of 
people in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Los Angeles who had bought 
Drexel Precedent during the cam- 
paign, and handed the listing to an 


second 


independent research organization. 
Our instructions were simple. We 
said: “Just find out why these good 
people bought Precedent and what 
they think of it.” When the answers 
came back they justified our think- 
ing and gave us conclusively our sales 
approach for 1948. 

This approach was based on the 
obvious but often ignored fact that 
Mrs. Public is unable, 9 times out of 
10, to toss out all her Traditional, 
Provincial, or Victorian furniture to 
make room for Drexel Precedent, 
much as she’d like to do that very 
thing. Over a period of years that 
atmosphere, the entire decor of her 
may change, but it’s going to be a 
continuing process. ‘Thus Precedent 
in 1948 pounded home its vir- 
tues with the theme, “Alone or Com- 
bined—PRECEDENT IS YOUR ANSWER” 


What You Can Do 


+ You can ADD new pieces 

— You can SUBTRACT old pieces 
You can MULTIPLY for conveni- 
ence 

—— You can DIVIDE for combinations 


This characteristic, the ability of 
Precedent to blend or stand alone, 
was the dominating sales feature of 
the 1948 promotion. Fortunately, we 
are well known for the fact that we 
produce quality furniture at a rea- 
sonable price. Therefore we were 
not forced to bring price in as a ma- 
jor factor. Precedent styling, the 
beauty of design, was stressed as it 
applied to specific pieces in the line 
and their ability to either form a 
complete group of modern or to be 
incorporated into the most conserva- 
tive home with furniture from other 
periods. 

The same basic ingredients that 
made the 1947 campaign a sales suc- 
cess were used last November. ‘The 
impetus was provided by the 15 pages 
in /louse Beautiful. The cost of 14 
of these pages prorated among the 56 
stores sponsoring the program with 
Drexel taking a single page for in- 


troduction. But this was but the 
stone that started the ripples. 

- On August 2, 1948, we sent to the 
buyers in each participating store, a 
complete Merchandising Planner (See 
Exhibit D). It contained or made 
available, the following material: 

1. A Promotion Calendar (Au- 
gust to November), itemizing all 
available Drexel Merchandising 
helps. The calendar outlined the en- 
tire promotion. 

2. Reprints of the color advertise- 
ments appearing in the November 
House Beautiful. The advertise- 
ments were in booklet to be mailed 
to customers or distributed at the 
store. 

3. Newspaper advertisements, 
radio commercials, publicity material, 
facts for copywriters, color-corrected 
black and white photographs of 
settings in the House Beautiful ad- 
vertisements (for use of artists or 
newspaper reproduction). 

4. Training folders to be used in 
indoctrinating salesmen in the 
Philosophy of Precedent and _ its 
“Alone or Combined” theme. 

5. A 30-minute training sound- 
slide film in full color, narrated by 
Milton Cross. This was shown at 
each store by a Drexel representative. 

6. Display suggestions for a Prece- 
dent Gallery and windows with cor- 
rect color and accessory sources. 

7. Ideas for a store-wide promotion 
to tie-in with Precedent and benefit 
all home furnishing departments. 

8. A complete decorating advisory 
service. For those Precedent stores 
requesting advise and assistance ‘in 
creating effective backgrounds for 
display of their Precedent furniture, 
Drexel’s decorating department sup- 
plied detailed plans and suggestions. 

The experience of both the 1947 
and 1948 programs was that proper 
use of a planner is the vital factor in 
the success of such an undertaking. 
Schedules must be set up and adhered 
to by all concerned, and thus is was 
essential that the stores have this 
blueprint in their hands early in Au- 
gust. As many a fellow sales man- 
ager knows, two and a half months 
is none too long to allow for com- 
plete integration at the local level. 
The day of the send-it-out-to-them-a- 
week-in-advance is, saleswise, a dead 


duck. 


ADD OR SUBTRACT: "Alone or combined— 
With this tag line, 
Drexel bids for the single replacement sale as 


Precedent is your answer.” 


well as for the complete room changeover. 
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WHERE TO BUY: Drexel’s 
folders listing sources of all 
the furnishings advertised, 


mean extra sales for retailers. 


The attention of the stores was 
strongly directed towards the use of 
the supplementary material which we 
furnished. The bill-stuffer folder, in 
particular, had a far reaching effect. 
The counter cards were of the ut- 
most importance in directing traffic te 
the Precedent display. 

The training booklet was dis- 
tributed to all store salesmen by the 
Drexel representative when he called 
on the store to explain the promo- 
tion details and show the sound-slide 
film. This booklet, in addition to 
fully covering the sales features of 
Precedent, was chock-full of sales 
ideas resultant from our year-long 
survey. Provocatively titled ‘““What 
Every Woman Wants,” it covered 
in detail those sales factors which 
were brought out time and time again 
in the personal interviews so care- 
fully taken down on our Webster re- 
corder. Women like to wander in a 
home furnishings department, but 
they want the salesman to be there 
when they’re ready to talk. And they 
like to talk. They are intensely in- 
terested in color, in contrast and, con- 
trary to seemingly prevalent opinion, 
they are good judges as to whether 
furniture is well built or rickety. 
hey must be given full value for 
thei: money, for their budgets are 
tighter. Women are sold. They 
buy, and this sales booklet graphi- 
cally showed how the “Alone or 
Combined” theme could effect this 
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desired action. 

It is with the sound-slide film that 
we really indoctrinated retail sales 
personnel with the qualities of Drexel 
furniture. In 30 minutes the retail 
salesmen were given not only a com- 
plete picture of the product, but 
were shown the specific methods by 
which that product might best be 
sold to the consumer. It’s all very 
well for the manufacturer to put out 
a quality product, for the agency to 
create a merchandising program, and 
for the stores to bear part of the ex- 
pense in a co-ordinated effort to 
achieve sales; but unless the salesman 
on the floor is fully aware of every 
angle of the promotion from the 
philosophy to the sales potential, we 
felt that the program would fall 
down. Thus we made every effort 
to make this film all-inclusive, and 
with Milton Cross doing a job with 
the narration it really rang the bell. 


Promotion: Additional Sales 


We were eager to point out the re- 
lation which existed between the 
Precedent promotion and the sale of 
other home furnishings. In a series 
of folders we listed all products used 
in the House Beautiful advertise- 
ments — floor coverings, draperies, 
china, silverware, etc.—so that addi- 
tional sales would result to the stores. 
And this was certainly justified, for 
cooperation must work two ways. 
These folders were complete in every 


detail, and proved invaluable in the 
preparation of floor displays and in 
authentically reproducing the /Touse 
Beautiful advertisements in windows. 

Thus, starting with the J//ouse 
Beautiful advertisements we __at- 
tempted to follow channels directly 
to the sales floor, making certain that 
every person along the way was cog- 
nizant of just what was to happen, 
when it was to happen, and why it 
must happen. Only through such 
careful and _ meticulous . planning 
could there be a pay-off. Without 
complete integration of all phases 
there would not have been the sales 
which were the net objective. 

The fact that the sales were made 
possible, that our forecast for 1949 
is substantially above our peak year 
of 1948, is attributable to such mer- 
chandising methods as I have de- 
scribed. They are neither unique nor 
patented. Retailer-manufacturer co- 
operation is at all times possible if 
each has a healthy respect for the 
product and policies of the other. 

We have carried this line of think- 
ing throughout our sales planning. 
During the period between the 1947 
and 1948 major promotions we won 
the cooperation of as many as 120 
retailers in only slightly smaller tie- 
ins with national advertising. Our 
first such program for 1949 is the 
current tie-in with Parents’ Maga- 
zine and its series of articles on the 
“Expandable Home” theme. 
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LAWN MOWERS TO ESKIMOS .. .orange 
juice to Floridians. It takes a salesman to sell ’em. 
... [hen meet Howard G. Dick, a blonde giant 
who began his business career selling orange juice 
in Florida—and did well enough at it to get in on 
the ground floor of a comparatively new company 
with a winner—Minute Maid frozen orange juice 
concentrate—on its hands. “Skee’’ Dick is its newly- 
appointed marketing manager. Skee first got inter- 
ested in vacuum processing when he was in the 
Army and learned that it was working with Na- 
tional Research Corp. to perfect a concentrated, 
powdered orange juice. The idea jelled, but the war 
had ended. So Skee hooked up with Vacuum which 
was taking over where National had left off. 


Vacuum had succeeded in producing the first pure 
concentrated orange juice. . . . Skee became its 
Southern sales manager with a territory so large it 
spilled over as far as Omaha! At the moment he’s 
looking for a house for rent near New York City 
so he can get his family together. There’s a case of 


“peepee Theyre in 
the News | 


uy Gusstre By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


THE BOY GOLF CHAMPION .... of England, circa 

1928, was Stuart Scheftel, an American lad in school there. [| 
The young man who was selected by the Advertising Club 

of New York, in ’41, as one of the 10 outstanding men in 

America under 31, was that same boy golf champ, matured. | 
Obviously Scheftel is a man to reckon with. . . . In 1935 
he founded Young America, The National News Weekly 
for Youth, which boasts a circulation of 400,000 a week 
in U. S. schools. Later, rejected for military service be- 
cause of a heart ailment, he wormed his way into the 
Psychological Warfare Division. It was there he got inter- 
ested in films for training after seeing how much and how 
fast G. I.’s could assimilate through the medium of mevies. 
When he came home he set up Young America Films, Inc., J 
now makes teaching films, filmstrips and two-by-two slides 
on every conceivable subject. They’re used extensively by 
schools, libraries, etc., in all sections of the U. S., and the 
organization is fast becoming one of the real leaders in 
training films. Scheftel is lucky enough to be the husband 
of Geraldine Fitzgerald of the stage and screen. 
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THE SPARK PLUG .... over at Du Mont Television is 
“The Commander.” The title’s legitimate, and logical. Dur- 
ing the Second World War, Mortimer W. Loewi was a 
Commander, Bureau of Ships. Now he pilots Du Mont as 
the new director of the Du Mont Television Network. 
Commander Loewi—no one would think of calling him 
Mister 
its organization in ’35. It was he who recognized Dr. Du 


has spark-plugged the growth of the Network since 


Mont’s genius, foresaw the future of television. Loewi per- 
suaded Dr. Du Mont to incorporate his company, backed it 
with his own money and brought in new capital. Mortimer 
Loewi was born in Urbana, Ohio, came East to study art at 
Pratt. After graduation he worked as a staff artist for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, saved enough to go to Paris and study some 
more. Later, back in the U. S., he decided to abandon his 
successful art career and devote full time to investments and 
banking. Through his offices he heard of a thing called tele- 
vision, became fascinated with it. When Dr. Du Mont came 
along he was ready. 


PUBLISHER TO THE YOUNGEST SET... 


is Jack J. Wendell (right) a nice, 


clean-cut young man who will roll the first number of volume one of his Kid’s Gazette 
off the presses in April. Wendell’s newspaper will probably be read over the breakfast 
table by Junior just as his Papa’s is. For the Gazette is slanted to, sharp focus, ages 
13-16 since Wendell—who was once a kid himself—knows that small fry five to six 
snub their juniors, eight to ten-year-olds disdain the things they did at five-seven. The 
paper, a weekly, will be printed in tabloid form with key editorial spots held by 
junior high school students. It'll be run off in professional newspaper format, will 
have news and features on sports, amusements, drama and the arts, cartoons, comics, 
and pictorial sections aimed at teen-agers. Wendell is launching it with a strong 
national advertising subscription drive, is making a bid for advertisers. He says that 
you should never underestimate the power of a kid on the family’s purchases. 


We Starved for Orders—Until 


We Learned to Do Group Selling 


The irony of this story is that we 
learned, the hard way, a truth about 
selling to industry which should have 
dawned on us even before we began 
to develop our product. 

It’s something which is becoming 
increasingly clear to many designers 
and manufacturers of new technical 
products—the fact that in fewer and 
fewer instances does one man or one 
department give the final or solitary 
okay on a big industrial purchase. 
These days a great many executives 
who might not ordinarily be expected 
to influence or approve orders must 
be reached and convinced before a 
sale is made. And so successful selling 
in today’s complex industrial set-up 
depends on a multi-level approach. 

Now our company, of all com- 
panies, ought to have been aware of 
this—because the whole purpose of 
the Visual Planning Equipment we 
make and sell is to help businessmen 
in many different occupation levels 
understand plant design recommenda- 
tions, discuss their various aspects in- 
telligently, and come to an agreement 
on the design to be bought! Our 
three-dimensional models, engineered 
to scale, supplant hard-to-read_ blue- 
prints and expensive drawings, théy 
show up all the details a trained tech- 
nician looks for, and are at the same 
time simple objects which the non- 
technical executive can grasp, ex- 


amine, move around and, as their 
name suggests, visualize as actual 


operating equipment. In other words, 
we provide a “common language” for 
multi-level industrial buying. 


Trial & Error 


But it took us two years of trial 
and error, of painful and costly ex- 
perience, to discover that we couldn’t 
win wide acceptance for this multi- 
level selling aid without doing multi- 
level selling ourselves! I set down the 
case history of our sales problem and 
its solution in the hope that it can 
save time, money and effort for others 
now developing new products. 

Three years ago, the need for our 
product was plain indeed. The plan- 
ning of complicated modern indus- 
trial plants obviously requires the 
combined efforts of a large executive 
group—and engineers had always 
been faced with the problem of ex- 
plaining their plant design recom- 
mendations to management and oper- 
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The gist of the story: If you sell almost any product or 
service to industrial prospects, you can seldom land con- 
tracts by concentrating your ammunition on any one man. 
Because more than one executive influences purchases, 
you must do multi-level selling. Here's a case history. 


BY HOMER H. DASEY ° President 


Visual Planning Equipment Co.., Inc. 
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THE PAY OFF: This three-dimensional model floor layout for the Greist Manufac- 
turing Co., New Haven, Conn., clinched the decision to build a new $1,500,000 plant. 


ating experts who often knew noth- 
ing about reading blueprints. These 
executives had to work in an un- 
familiar medium, where it was difh- 
cult to make helpful suggestions or 
plug possible holes in advance designs. 
The confused plant layout discussions 
which followed cost industry untold 
hours of non-productive effort, dissi- 
pated valuable production time, and 
often resulted in expensive alterations 
later. This manufacturing waste, in 
a highly competitive market, could 
well swing a company over the hair- 
line between profit and loss. 

With the industrial market so 
clearly ripe for a “universal lan- 
guage” in this vital field of plant 


planning, the Visual Planning Equip- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, organized in 
1945 to mass-produce three-dimen- 
sional models, engineered to scale, 
showing all component parts of plant 
work-in-operation. 

Formerly, the favorite device for 
explaining layouts was the paper tem- 
plet, cut out to represent floor areas 
occupied by various machines, by stor- 
age and office space, etc. Expensive 
isometric and perspective drawings 
supplemented the templet, plus color 
painting to make a more complete 
description for both trained and un- 
trained observers. 

During the war, quick changeovers 
crystallized the value and intensified 
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the demand for more exact, reliable 
and understandable planning equip- 
ment to show both the reasons behind 
engineering decisions and the projected 
results. Several large organizations in- 
dependently began developing the 
three-dimensional idea as a much 
more satisfactory and clear descrip- 
tive medium. Layouts were built in 
scale-model form, indicating partial 
phases of the work in prospect, for 
management discussion or approval. 
Though incomplete and rough, these 
models proved their worth, and be- 
came the basis for the new, inexpen- 
sive planning tools available today. 

At war’s end, most manufacturers 
had to rearrange their plants com- 
pletely, with no “Uncle” underwrit- 
ing the cost and with every wasted 
hour or delay putting them further 
behind the competition. Seemingly a 
“natural” for Visual Equipment: we 
felt sure the industrial world couldn’t 
help beating a wide, heavily-travelled 
path to our door. 

The fallacy of this idea soon 
showed up. Along with very few 
customers. 

With our capital getting lower, 
something quick and drastic had to be 
done. But it seemed almost wrong to 
have to “peddle” our product. For it 


teaching industrial management. It 
was saving thousands of hours of 
planning time in every one of its still 
few applications. And yet... 
First calls (with sample cases, pic- 
tures, testimonials) were made on the 
men who would actually use the 
product: plant engineers and layout 
men in many top industrial concerns. 
The reaction could be summed up as 
follows: 60% had previously thought 
little about using such a method— 
would mull it over—would consider 
costs. 25% were enthusiastic—be- 
lieved it answered a long-felt need— 
would see about getting models very 
soon. 15% were startled or unsym- 
pathetic—believed it would be better 
to stick to more conservative blue- 
prints or drawings. Many acted as if 
this were a fascinating toy which no 
grownup engineer should tinker with! 
Over-all result of this selling ap- 
proach to engineers, the potential 
product-users : “We'll think about it.” 
Stymied, we considered calling on 
purchasing departments, where final 
orders would have to be okayed. But 
a couple of tries convinced us that 
this was still not the right approach. 
Next logical move was to tackle 
plant management—the group re- 
sponsible for expenditures and put- 


MULTI-LEVEL SELLING IN ACTION: There's a tested pattern. The salesman 
(in the center, it's Homer H. Dasey himself) spots two or three key people 
in the group, makes his points to them. He illustrates his story with case-histories 
on four-color Kodachrome slides. And there are always models for prospects to 
pick up and inspect. The first follow up is a ‘thank you" letter to each in group. 


was more than a product: it repre- 
sented a whole new philosophical ap- 
Proach to the art of engineering lay- 
out. It had been approved by every 
engineer consulted. Colleges were al- 
ready using it as a faster method of 
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ting new plans into operation, and 
the group that might conceivably 
benefit most by using visual equip- 
ment to put their fingers on possible 
design mistakes. Our reasoning has 
since proven eminently correct, be- 


cause this group is still of top value 
to us in our industrial selling. We 
found these busy men probably Amer- 
ican industry’s No. 1 group of “hard- 
to-see’’ executives. 

Yet, difficult as it was to get in, 
these calls really began to click. In- 
terest was higher, understanding 
quicker, realization greater of the use- 
fulness of clear, concise presentations 
of projected plant plans or changes. 
Also, Visual Planning really filled the 
bill for these executives as a means of 
group discussions with engineers and 
plant operators prior to the request 
for top management’s okay. 

Sales, however, were still sluggish. 
Too much time elapsed between calls 
and purchase orders, and only sample 
amounts were ordered in most cases. 

But now a new situation began to 
develop which had a tremendous bear- 
ing on the success of Visual Plan- 
ning—both from an acceptance and 
a selling standpoint. 

We began to receive letters or 
phone calls from previous contacts 
made among engineers and plant 
operators. Significantly, they _ re- 
quested multiple copies of catalogs, 
pictures and descriptive literature 
which they could distribute to other 
executives and discuss with other de- 
partments. 

Such requests added a new link to 
the chain of sales experience we had 
now acquired. They pointed up the 
fact that our educational efforts made 
over a year and a half were begin- 
ning to pay off—but not fast enough 
to give us a satisfactory balance sheet. 
But now we had a clear picture of 
our selling problem: 


Clear Picture 


1. Visual Planning could not be 
sold to purchasing alone. 

2. Visual Planning could not be 
sold directly to engineering as such. 

3. Plant management was by far 
the best bet to date, and the results 
here were nothing to shout about. 

4. Visual Planning required, as 
our prospects themselves were finding, 
a multi-level selling job that obvi- 
ously could not be accomplished 
through any one of the doors already 
opened. 

There was a last target left. Even 
more than the operating executives, 
top management executives, not spe- 
cialists in the intricate language of 
blueprints nor steeped in the lore of 
machinery layout, should by virtue 
of their mainly non-technical but 
over-all interest, be logical Visual 
converts. They were. 

In almost every instance where the 
Visual system was seen by top officers 
of a corporation, meetings were then 
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“Drink your fruit juice, see three prospects before noon, 
don’t get your feet wet, keep in touch with your office 


and...! 


called at which the entire group of 
key personnel could consider the 
product’s value from both individual 
and over-all plant standpoints. Such 
meetings gave a golden opportunity 
of reaching the multi-level group with 
one complete presentation by one Vis- 
ual salesman. 

The salesman uses four-color 
Kodachrome slides, projected on a 
large screen to illustrate his story 
of the way Visual planning has 
worked for companies in the same in- 
dustry, or with the same problems, 
as the group he is addressing. The 
films start with a situation where 
new layout or equipment is required, 
show how Visual models are con- 
structed and then moved about, re- 
vised and re-arranged, until, with a 
minimum of time, effort and consulta- 
tion, one plan is approved by all and 
actual equipment is in sample case of 
models which his listeners are invited 
to pick up and inspect. 

The general pattern of all presen- 
tations is the same, but emphasis 
varies according to the problem the 
company faces and the nature of the 
company’s representatives who are as- 
sembled. The salesman mentally se- 
lects two or three men in each audi- 
ence who he feels are the key people 
to put his idea across, and makes most 
of his points for their benefit. If he 
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believes an engineer in the group is 
of chief importance, for example, he 
will include technical details—but if 
the meeting seems to await the nod 
of a comptroller, he is more likely to 
discuss over-all advantages, with 
stress on the money this method of 
planning will save the corporation. 

After every presentation, the sales- 
man writes each person who was pres- 
ent at the group interview, thanking 
him and asking him about his per- 
sonal reaction to the idea and the in- 
dividual problems it might solve for 
him. The responses to this follow-up 
provide the specific guides the sales- 
man needs to meet hidden objections, 
capitalize on support present within 
the company, and conclude the sale. 

Principal values of the group-type 
of presentation: 

1. The presence of top manage- 
ment has a very healthy psychological 
effect: we are gathered to discuss 
matters vital to the entire company 
and its profitable operation. 

2. Objections to the purchase or 
plan have to be specific and well 
founded—not raised because of per- 
sonal likes, dislikes or vague theories. 

3. Enthusiasm is based on consid- 
ered analysis. 

4. (a) Pro and con arguments 
bring out many points helpful in our 
own future sales efforts, and, 


(b) Discussion develops many 
favorable factors heretofore over- 
looked by the group itself. 

From the first, these meetings have 
positively demonstrated the value of 
multi-level selling and given conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that indus- 
trial sales, regardless of the product, 
must generally be achieved through 
convincing the majority of people 
concerned that the product will fill 
their individual needs and expedite 
the over-all group result as well. 


Eight Per Company 


Over the period it took us to reach 
this conclusion, we discovered that it 
required calls on an average of eight 
people to sell a fair-size company. 
Eight separate people, representing 
four or five departments, who must 
be talked to, explained to, presented 
to, often more than once, in order to 
“sell” something as uncomplicated 
and necessary as_ three-dimensional 
planning, because .. . 

Purchasing won’t buy until some- 
one processes a purchasing order. 

Engineers, subject to management 
approval, are loath to start the “buy- 
ing ball” rolling. 

Plant managers and superintend- 
ents must consult with engineering, 
layout, materials-handling, etc., be- 
fore proceeding. 

General managers want the prod- 
uct but must again check up and 
down the line before ordering. 


Top management executives are 
more prone to say go ahead—and 
okay the expenditure—partly because 
Visual layouts help them judge pro- 
posed plant designs, partly because 
they in turn can effectively use the 
layouts to explain projects to boards 
of directors mainly unfamiliar with 
technical data and blueprints. 


Conclusion: Seldom, to a modern 
industrial organization, can a techni- 
cal device or engineered product be 
sold on a one-man or one-call basis. | 

The buying of industrial products 
must be determined by a majority of 
the responsible operating group. This 
group represents our market just as 
it represents our customer’s market. 
To open all the right doors, a multi- 
level sales approach proved necessary 
—and now, thanks to our own use of 
the management group presentation 
method, Visual Planning Equipment 
sales are continually rising. 

We were like a doctor who pre- 
scribed a fine medicine for other 
people—and had to get sick to find 
out it worked for him, too. 


We've taken our own medicine— 
and feel fine! 
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|. MASS DISPLAY—It promotes all 
types of Birds Eye quick frozen vege- 
tables, fruits, fish or poultry. The 
colorful window or shelf ensemble is 
designed for a special push on frozen 
foods for the Lenten season. It was 


produced by Snyder & Black, Inc. 


3. DE LUXE PRESENTATION—Trans- 
parent, gracefully molded Plexiglas 
makes a pleasing and unusual back- 
ground for a fashion item. This wall 
piece was molded from a single sheet 
of the acrylic plastic measuring 100 x 
120 inches. The display was fabri- 
cated by Solar Plastic Products, Inc. 


2. PILFER-PROOF MERCHANDISER 
—A counter space saver it measures 
only 6 x II inches. A lever in the 
back permits the salesperson to dis- 
pense the blades to the customer. 
It was made for American Safety 
Razor Corp. by the Graphicut Corp. 


4. NOVEL PRODUCT REPRODUC- 
TION—Blow-up in the shape of a 4 
foot high Calvert Reserve bottle 
makes an_ outstanding attention- 
getter. It features a tag which reads 
"If we charged you $100 we couldn't 
give you a better value." This Display 
was made by William Zerbo, Inc. 
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KWIK KAFE hot coffee venders (below) are serving hun- 
dreds of thousands of cups of coffee each day—in 
offices, industrial plants, department stores, hospitals. 
Rudd-Melikian is turning out 150 new units each month. 


Photo by Philadelphia Inquirer 


EACH MACHINE will dispense nearly 500 servings of 
hot coffee at the drop of a coin, (Right) Lloyd K. Rudd 
(left), president, and K. C. Melikian, vice-president of 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc., inspect one of the new machines. 


Photo by Philadelphia Inauire 


A Coin in the Slot Gets 
You a Cup of Coffee 
The morning was cold, the cafeteria closed, and two serv- 


icemen groused that it would be a fine thing if a vending 
machine would give out hot coffee instead of cold soda. 


HOT 
COFFEE 
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When the temperature dropped, 
the weather became bleak, and two 
voung GI’s wanted some hot coffee a 
few years ago, a new merchandising 
method was developed, and a multi- 
million-dollar corporation had its be- 
ginning. ‘The new company: Rudd- 
\Melikian, Inc., Philadelphia, manu- 
tacturers of what is now known as 
the first fully-automatic hot coffee 
vending machine, serving the coun- 
try’s 100 million coffee drinkers. 

In 1944 Lloyd K. Rudd, on duty 
at Wright Field, Ohio, after a bout 
with malaria on Guadalcanal, and 
Kk. C. Mlelikian, who had been a 
Hight engineer on a B-17 until it was 
involved in a mid-air crash, went out 
trom their Air Force research labora- 
tory one morning to get a cup of hot 
coftee. 

On this particularly bleak day 
they found the cafeteria closed “By 
Order of the Commanding General.” 
Annoyed by the closing, they went to 
a nearby coin machine and purchased 
cold soft drinks. While sipping the 
drinks, one of the boys made the 
chance remark, ““Wouldn’t it be swell 
if this thing gave out hot coffee in- 
stead of this stuff?” 

Why Not, Indeed? 

Nothing more was said about it 
until a few nights later when the 
Rudds were visiting the Melikians in 
their Dayton apartment. Mrs. Meli- 
kian served instant coffee—which re- 
minded the boys of their quip. When 
the wives heard it, they asked “And 
why not?” 

‘That was the beginning of a pio- 
neer corporation in a new industry. 
It wasn’t long before the young en- 
gineers had their original ideas fo: 
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He Helps to Get 


the Message Through 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Along the highways of speech, in every 
part of the country, thousands of Bell 
telephone linemen help to keep your tele- 
phone service good — and make it better. 


They are on the job to maintain unin- 
terrupted service over millions of miles 
of wire and cable — repair trouble when 
it occurs and try to anticipate it before it 
OcCUTS, 


They are the men who push forward 
the lines of communication to new places 
and new people —through cities and 
towns, across deserts, under rivers and 
over mountain tops. By breaking all con- 
struction records since the war, they have 
played an important part in the constant 
improvement in telephone service. 

In the everyday doing of the job, as 
in the dramatic emergencies of fire and 


storm, the telephone linemen help to get 
the message through. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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the hot coffee vendor in blueprints. 

While still in the Air Force, Rudd 
and Melikian accomplished as many 
organizational details as they could 
during their spare time. They manu- 
factured some of the smaller items, 
and even engaged a patent lawyer to 
make a search. 

Early in 1946 they were both out 
of the Air Force and eager to get 
underway in their own business. By 
February the original pilot model was 
completed. It was put together with 
odds and ends of war surplus metals 
they had bought at a junk yard. 


Their Backing 


They now felt they were ready to 
form a company and start manufac- 
turing. For this they needed money, 
and they sought potential investors. 
For three months they pounded pave- 
ments, talking to some 300 possible 
financial backers. Most of them had 
the stock answer, “It’s a swell idea 
but...” There seemed to be a lack 
of venture capital. However, Rudd 
and Melikian persevered and man- 
aged to round up 14 investors who 
had faith in the boys and their new 
product. They put up $75,000, and 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc., was incorpor- 
ated in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania May 31, 1946. 

The market was tested.  Engi- 
neering-wise their coffee vending ma- 
chine appeared to be perfect, but 
Rudd and Melikian realized they 
would have to get consumer reaction 
before going any further. They rent- 
ed a large garage in the northern sec- 
tion of Philadelphia where they man- 
ufactured their first test models. By 
the fall of 1947 they had placed 35 
units in various types of locations 
throughout the Philadelphia area— 
department stores, transportation de- 
pots, office buildings, theaters, and 
so on. 

Rudd and Melikian were timely 
with their market tests. The weather 
was cold and raw when the machines 
were first introduced to the public. In 
a comparatively short time it was 
definitely established that the ma- 
chines were acceptable to the general 
coffee-consuming public. Production 
lines were set up. At the same time 
a research laboratory was established 
for the purpose of improving the ma- 
chines as time went on. 

Up to this time, Rudd-Melikian, 
Inc., was pretty much a two-man or- 
ganization, except for the board of 
directors who backed them financial- 
ly. Now the company was starting to 
grow and there was need for new 
personnel—both executives and work- 
men. They hired a sales director, ac- 
countant, production superintendent, 
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secretaries, and other personnel neces- 
sary to operate a going business. By 
the end of 1947 they had an organ- 
ization of approximately 50 people. 

The fame of Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 
and its Kwik Kafe hot coffee vendor 
grew popular through a public rela- 
tions and national publicity program. 
Within a comparatively short time 
they were nationally known, and de- 
mand for the product grew to large 
proportions. Healthily, the company 
grew in national scope. ‘Today there 
are nearly 600 persons in the employ 
of the organization. ‘This includes 
salesmen, operators, servicemen, sec- 
retaries, and others. 

A new plant was designed. By 
June 1948 it was turning out an 
average of 150 new Kwik Kafe hot 
coffee venders each month. To absorb 
this increased production, an ex- 
panded service organization was 
necessary. 

Through an intensive public rela- 
tions program, a national advertising 
campaign, and an increase in the sales 
force, more operators were acquired. 
This phase of the company’s growth 
started in the latter part of 1947. 
Now there are over 100 operators in 
the United States, covering every sec- 
tion of the country, in every major 
city. They are operating some 2,000 
coffee venders which sell an average 
of a half-million cups of Kwik Kafe 
coffee each day. There will be at 
least another 1,800 introduced on the 
market during 1949. Present orders 
on hand with cash deposits will ab- 
sorb this full year’s productian. 

Through Gray & Rogers, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, Rudd- 
Melikian started to advertise early 
in 1948 in the vending trade press. 
In October of that year national ad- 
vertising was launched in Modern 
Industry and in Institutions Maga- 
zine. ‘The advertising schedule for 
1949 will include, in addition to the 
above magazines, Business Week, 
Newsweek, and Time. There will 
also be considerable advertising in 
local newspapers throughout the 
country, in cooperation with fran- 
chised operators. 

To help better the service available 
nation-wide to the operators, district 
sales offices are being opened in a 
number of cities throughout the coun- 
try. Among them: Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Oklahoma City, and Detroit. 
Four others are to be named. Each 
office will hire salesmen and act as 
home base for the number of sales- 
men required to cover the heavy in- 
dustrial areas surrounding these 
cities. 

Kwik Kafe hot coffee venders are 
ideal for big industry, Rudd-Melikian 
management points out. Many other 


uses for the machine have been found, 
too. There are coffee venders located 
in hospitals, department stores, cafe- 
terias, transportation depots, office 
buildings, theaters. 

Each machine will dispense nearly 
500 servings of hot coffee at the mere 
drop of a coin in the slot. (5 cents in 
all sections of the country except 
New York City where it is 10 cents. 
It costs more to operate in that sec- 
tion.) A sanitary paper cup drops 
into a mixing well where piping hot 
water pours into the cup with a few 
drops of frozen liquid coffee concen- 
trate. There the customer has a 
freshly-brewed cup of black coffee. 
The push of a button brings on the 
fresh cream. The push of a button 
brings on pure liquid cane sugar. A 
spoon for stirring pops out of a slot 
at the right. The whole operation 
takes only five seconds. 

The machine itself stands six feet 
high, and occupies 2 by 3 feet of floor 
space. It is attractively painted in 
coffee and cream colors. The coffee 
concentrate and cream are stored in 
a specially built refrigerator in the 
machine. Paper cups, spoons, and the 
sugar are stored and dispensed from 
sterile stainless steel containers. Wa- 
ter is heated and dispensed from an 
enclosed five-gallon tank with an ad- 
justable gauge for setting the desired 
temperature. 


How It Works 


Coffee, cream, sugar, and water are 
all dispensed through electronically 
operated valves. Each is easily ad- 
justable to a set amount which will 
satisfy the tastes of the machine’s 
customers. 

Kwik Kafe “silent hot coffee sales- 
men” are handled only through fran- 
chised operators. Under the present 
setup an operator must purchase at 
least 10 machines in order to receive 
a Rudd-Melikian, Inc., franchise to 
operate. Experience has shown that 
a trained operator can successfully 
service 10 machines each day. All 
operators are trained at the expense 
of the company. 

To buy 10 machines requires an 
initial investment of approximately 
$12,000. Tests indicate that an opera- 
tor who places his machines in active 
locations should be able to net around 
$6,000 a year. With 15 machines, the 
maximum number of machines one 
man can service properly in one day, 


the operator should net nearly 
$9,000. 
In 1947 the company grossed 


nearly $1 million. In 1948 the gross 
income topped $3 million, and 1949 
has all indications of hitting the $8 
million mark. 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on ‘BETTER FARMING,” said, “Heck, 
| haven’t time to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So maybe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might be able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 


ging” Advertising on his team... 


because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 

him two ways: first. help him with his chore of sales analy- 

sis; second, produce advertising that does so much of the 
telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 
costly time for closing. 

Like this: 

1. We review all the specifying and buying influences, in- 
cluding those who are hard,for your salesmen to reach. 
(If they aren't known. we help you unearth them.) 

2. We find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 
that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: [] Dislike: [] Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 
feel as they do.) 

3. Then, and only then, we set out to determine what to say. 
to whom, and how often, to impreve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPAM 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. * LExington 2-1790 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of what 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers, di- 
rect mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 


cost)—then say it. 


This booklet talks about getting better sales results 
with the same time and effort. 

We've put together a little 20-page booklet called, “ ‘Ditch- 
Digging’ Advertising That Sells by Helping People Buy.” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) Its purpose is to help sales executives 
understand how they might get more out of their own and 
their salesmen’s time by adding “Ditch-Digging” Adver- 
tising to their sales force. 

It explains some of the principles and procedures that 
underlie the effective use of advertising as an aid to the 
achievement of objectives like these: 

1. To build more sales volume at lower unit sales cost. 
2. To maintain a sales position. yet reduce unit sales cost. 
3. To improve customer and prospect relations as a sound 


foundation for future business. 


It's free to sales executives inter- 


DITCH DIGGING 
ADVERI ISING 


ested in developing the full power 


of their advertising. 
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DVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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the first television station 


in the Mid-South... 


® With pardonable pride we point 
to the fine Television job WMCT 
is doing for its clients. One good 
reason: A staff of sixty working 
with the finest equipment avail- 
able. WMCT is completely 
staffed, completely equipped for 
any assignment. For instance, our 
new RCA Mobile Unit complete with Micro-wave relay .. . 


@Or take our studio and trans- 
a| Mitting equipment — all RCA— 
| the finest money can buy! Movie 
| equipment is Bell & Howell, East- 

man, and Auricon for sound with 

movies; Houston rapid film proc- 

essor, and Bell & Howelt printer, 

with a complete staff of produce 
tion specialists to get the job done. 


In addition to one studio 28 
by 34 feet, WMCT has a spacious 
auditorium seating 1,050 people 
with dressing rooms, scenery stor- 
age—the works! Our program 
library is replete with up-to-the- 
minute program material, and we 
are completely equipped to handle coverage of local events. 


mWhat about sets? Are people 
buying them? You bet they are! 
The question is: How long will 
suppliers be able to meet the de- 
mand? We tell you all this, be- 
cause it may be that you are one 
of the aggressive advertisers who 
capitalize on the terrific impact 


of a new medium in the $2,000,000,000 Memphis market. 


National Representatives 


WMC +-WMCF-WMCT 


Owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 


CHANNEL 4 ° MEMPHIS 
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The Branham Company 


Is Your Business Having a 
Birthday?—Whether you're cele- 
brating one or a hundred years of 
achievement, you're likely to find 
some good ideas on how to promote 
your company’s birthday, in the Den- 
nison booklet, “How to Make the 
Most of Your Anniversary.” You can 
publicize the occasion in a simple, in- 
expensive, yet effective, way—or you 
can build it up to an elaborate promo- 
tion with ambitious objectives. This 
publication provides you with practi- 
cal hints on how to capitalize on the 
occasion. Your customers, employes, 
stockholders—the general public—all 
can be kept aware of your name by 
such simple means as a slogan, a 
stamp or a seal on your package or 
correspondence, window display cards, 
releases for publication in local news- 
papers, shipping tags and address 
labels. For a copy of the booklet. 
write to the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co. Advertising Dept., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Spotlight on Michigan: [i the 
Michigan sales territory is on your 
agenda for promotion, you might 
want to see the folder of data on 
eight Michigan markets, just pub- 
lished by Booth Michigan News- 
papers. The eight areas, naturally, in- 
clude the cities in which Booth papers 
circulate: Grand Rapids, Flint, Sagi- 
naw, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Muske- 
gon, Bay City, Ann Arbor. Informa- 
tion for each area contains statistics 
on population, retail sales, wholesalers 
and brokers, etc. And it’s designed 
for easy filing—under the state classi- 
fication, or by individual cities. For 
copies for your office file, address 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., 2500 Buhl 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


First Aid for Charts: [f you re 
seeking help in plotting statistics, oF 
if your research department is in need 
of same, perhaps you may want to 
send for the complimentary, adjust- 
able logarithmic scale being offered 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. It was de- 
signed by them to facilitate their own 
chart work. Write to them direct 
—480 Lexington Ave.. New York 
17, N.Y. 
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These businesses reached new sales 


eee With company-owned Bonanzas 


“We sell real estate all over Florida,” two prospects wanted to make a good 
says B. L. Mitchell of the Keyes Com- _ property investment. We flew them in 
pany, Miami. “We think using our comfort 250 miles to inspect a desir- 
4-place Bonanza has added several mil- _able site, and they bought. No waste 
lion dollars to sales volume. Recently, _ time for them—profit for us.” 


a | personally supervise scattered con- 
struction projects,” says W. H. Koenig, 
Chicago general contractor, “and can’t af- 
ford to wait on transportation schedules. 
With my Bonanza, my workday on projects 
several hundred miles distant is no longer 
than spent on local jobs. It’s important to 
a family man to make it home for dinner, 
and now it’s always possible.” 


*€@ur Bonanza long ago paid for it- 
self in executive time saved alone. 
Much additional business has been 
gained through a sales force that 
‘flies’, says George Lee, president of 
Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J. We 


Saw diy sg keep in personal touch with distant 


Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 


. Company ownership of this fast, quiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 


use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will I ge : 

bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of ide: 4 = i —_— 

American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- Seal J] ti y ° oe 

poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A, ee 
BEECHCRAFT 


Top speed, 184 mph 


Cruising speed, 170 mph Pram NZ. 
Range, 750 miles 


MODEL 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS @ 
MARCH |, 1949 5 I 


To Get the Most Out of 


Maine, Cultivate the 


Daly VYlews 
BANGOR, MARKET 


The Bangor Daily News leads all 
Maine dailies in readership . . . in- 
fluences shopping decisions in more 
Maine families than any other daily. 


Preferred by Maine readers and by 
advertisers in the city and territory 
(every classification), the Daily 
News alone enables you to sell the 
entire Northern-Eastern section of 
the state ... reaching 100% of 
the Bangor city families, more than 
72% in the seven-county Greater 
Bangor market. 


This single advertising buy delivers 
33% of the state’s income .. . 33% 
of the retail sales . . . 34% of the 
food sales .. . 36% of the drug 
sales ... 30% of the general mer- 
chandise. 


To get the most out of Maine, reach 
more homes, sell more homes 
through the Bangor Daily News 
... One medium, one low cost, 
without duplication. 


Bangoy' Baily News 


Maine's Largest Daily 
64,018 Daily 74,535 Sat.-Sun. 


Represented by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT, INC. 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


“3 GREATER 
CARD CAPACITY 


WASSELL OPGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. I ¢ Westport, ¢ Conn. 
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Will TV Play Hob With 
Our Design for Living? 


BY J. DAVID CATHCART 


One of Sales Management's old-time contributors thinks 
he sees changed homes and altered lives coming with 
the craze for television that is spreading like a prairie 
fire. He describes his article as "A thought-provoking 
group of guesses."" Would you call him just TV-happy? 


Those boys who keep pleading 
“Come the revolution” can be quiet 
now. It’s arriving! 

For, just as the automobile altered 
so our U. S. way of life, so, too, it 
appears, will TV (the new nickname 
for television) proceed to upside- 
down the wants and habits of many 
hundreds of thousands of American 
homes. Businessmen in many fields 
can expect to be affected. For in- 
stance: 

To begin with, there’s the matter 
of “hours.” Like money, each man 
has but just so many “hours” to in- 
vest. Hence, when he assigns “hours” 
to ITV, they must be at the expense 
of “hours” usually spent doing other 
things. 


TV often takes 15 to 25 hours per 
week from an adult male viewer; 
therefore, it can be assumed that such 
hobby pursuits as stamp-collecting, 
wood-working, oil-painting, golf, ten- 
nis, photography, and gardening may 
be affected. Games (chess, checkers, 
chinese checkers, dominoes) will be 
played less. Bridge may suffer. Gin 
rummy, poker, pinochle may cause 
fewer smiles and frowns. Books and 
magazines will get less attention. 

Puttering around the house may 
be cut. Shelves, closets, wiring, 
screens, storm windows, the many 
“little” jobs in which Papa engages 
simply to keep his conscience clear, 
will be put off even further. 

Hammocks, barbecues, badminton, 
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YOUR TV THEATER? Push the seats 
(left) together, presto you have a 
sofa. It's Bloomingdale's (New York) 
idea of the home 


viewing room. 


croquet, all the items dependent on 
man’s urge to get out of the house 
could be affected if man feels that 
he’d rather stay in the house to watch 
a ball game. 

And that angle of preferring to 
stay “in the house” poses a question 
for those who keep inns, bowling 
alleys, taprooms, roadside spots, high- 
way sales stands and cute eating 
places. 

Resorts and tourist spots that 
count on week-end and Sunday 
trafic may have reason to wish that 
TV never had reared its lovely head. 
The entire tourist field may be af- 
fected. 

Gasoline and automobile men can 
ponder on what reduced mileage per 
TV family could mean. Joy riding 
can’t compete with TV. 


Competition for Movies 


Motion picture theaters face the 
toughest situation of all. TV provides 
so very much visual entertainment 
that just about no urge at all is left 
to leave one’s house and go down 
the street for additional entertain- 
ment. 

Even though, what’s at the 
theater may be different or better, 
there’s just no appetite left. It’s as 
though a teen-ager with two choco- 
late malteds already under her pretty 
little belt were asked to have a third 
—saturation sets in. 

The way in which we dress could 
change. Men who sit wear different 


clothes than do men who move 
about. Ditto for the girls. Perhaps 


dress-up sports clothes will see less 
use; warm, take-it-easy loafing clothes 
may be wanted more. 

Fireplaces and similar living room 
accessories gain added importance as 
the living room gets a higher occu- 
Pancy rating from the family. 

But, contrariwise, as the dining 
room loses importance, silver, china, 
linen, furniture, accessories also lose 
importance. The age-old urge to im- 
Prove on dining room appurtenances 
probably bears some relation to the 
Position which that room occupies in 
the daily life of the family—and, as 
almost any TV family will confirm, 
after TV arrives a lot of meals are 
eaten on snack stands or card tables 
in the living room, picnic style. 

Which would seem to say that even 
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the meals we eat can be affected. For 
snack stand use, the casserole shines, 
dinners become a little less formal. 
Salads are skipped, fewer sauces are 
on the table. Jams, olives, catsup, 
mustard, extra rolls, they’re less 
handy and less consumed. 

The folks who make ready mixes 
and other aids to simple cooking 
probably will be glad to see TV gain 
popularity. As the number of dinners 
served on trays increases, the needs 
of the housewife change. 


Meals Will Change 


Not that I’m forecasting any major 
changes—these all are minor. We'll 
still eat well and enjoy our meals— 
enjoy them, in fact, more than in 
pre-['V days—enjoy them in the 
spirit of a dinner eaten in a cabaret 
—with pleasure from both food and 
entertainment. I’m just observing 
that the purchases made by house- 
wives for meals that are served from 
trays differ from those made for more 
formal dining room eating. It’s some- 
thing like comparing the needs of a 
hotel’s coffee shop with those of its 
main dining room. 

This interesting subject of food 
brings to mind the whole big field of 
“snacks.” People will stay up later. 
And though they won’t read while 
watching television, they will nibble. 
Crackers, cheese, pretzels, nuts, candy 
—coke, beer, cider, coffee—they’re as 
basic to TV as a picture tube. If a 
device could be built into each set 
whereby a mechanical hand would 
stretch out periodically and sell a hot 
dog for 15c, a lot of business could 
be done. 

About liquor, I don’t know. there 
are plus and minus factors. When 
TV first comes into the home, the 
number of visitors jumps astounding- 
ly. 

Neighbors with whom you’ve no 
more than a head-nodding acquain- 
tance suddenly become pals.  Re- 
straints drop, inhibitions go; their 
normal hesitancy about invading 
privacy flies out the window. The 
usual waiting on invitations is dis- 
pensed with, fine habits developed 
over the years are pushed to one side. 

And liquor flows. 


Normalcy 


But then comes a day when some- 
thing like normalcy (but a new type 
of normalcy) sets in. Entertaining 
still tops anything done in pre-TV 
days but refreshments become more 
casual. 

Liquor, after all, is a device 
usually utilized by hosts to “get 
things going,” to loosen tongues, to 
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To Get the Most Out of 
Maine, Cultivate the 


Daly Ylews 
BANGOR, MARKET 


The Bangor Daily News leads all 
Maine dailies in readership. . . in- 
fluences shopping decisions in more 
Maine families than any other daily. 


Preferred by Maine readers and by 
advertisers in the city and territory 
(every classification), the Daily 
News alone enables you to sell the 
entire Northern-Eastern section of 
the state ... reaching 100% of 
the Bangor city families, more than 

72% in the seven-county Greater | 
Bangor market. 


This single advertising buy delivers 
33% of the state’s income .. . 33% 
of the retail sales .. . 34% of the 
food sales ... 36% of the drug 
sales .. . 30% of the general mer- 
chandise. 

To get the most out of Maine, reach 
more homes, sell more homes 
through the Bangor Daily News 
... one medium, one low cost, 
without duplication. 


Bangoy’ Baily News 


Maine's Largest Daily 
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Hob With 
Our Design for Living? 


BY J. DAVID CATHCART 


One of Sales Management's old-time contributors thinks 
he sees changed homes and altered lives coming with 
the craze for television that is spreading like a prairie 
fire. He describes his article as ''A thought-provoking 
group of guesses.'' Would you call him just TV-happy? 


Those boys who keep pleading 
“Come the revolution” can be quiet 
now. It’s arriving! 

For, just as the automobile altered 
so our U. S. way of life, so, too, it 
appears, will TV (the new nickname 
for television) proceed to upside- 
down the wants and habits of many 
hundreds of thousands of American 
homes. Businessmen in many fields 
can expect to be affected. For in- 
stance: 

To begin with, there’s the matter 
of “hours.” Like money, each man 
has but just so many “hours” to in- 
vest. Hence, when he assigns “‘hours” 
to TV, they must be at the expense 
of “hours” usually spent doing other 
things. 


TV often takes 15 to 25 hours per 
week from an adult male viewer; 
therefore, it can be assumed that such 
hobby pursuits as stamp-collecting, 
wood-working, oil-painting, golf, ten- 
nis, photography, and gardening may 
be affected. Games (chess, checkers, 
chinese checkers, dominoes) will be 
played less. Bridge may suffer. Gin 
rummy, poker, pinochle may cause 
fewer smiles and frowns. Books and 
magazines will get less attention. 

Puttering around the house may 
be cut. Shelves, closets, wiring, 
screens, storm windows, the many 
“little” jobs in which Papa engages 
simply to keep his conscience clear, 
will be put off even further. 

Hammocks, barbecues, badminton, 
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YOUR TV THEATER? Push the seats 
(left) together, presto you have a 
sofa. It's Bloomingdale's (New York) 
idea of the home 


viewing room. 


croquet, all the items dependent on 
man’s urge to get out of the house 
could be affected if man feels that 
he’d rather stay in the house to watch 
a ball game. 

And that angle of preferring to 
stay ‘in the house” poses a question 
for those who keep inns, bowling 
alleys, taprooms, roadside spots, high- 


way sales stands and cute eating 
places. 

Resorts and tourist spots that 
count on week-end and Sunday 


trafic may have reason to wish that 
TV never had reared its lovely head. 
The entire tourist field may be af- 
fected. 

Gasoline and automobile men can 
ponder on what reduced mileage per 
TV family could mean. Joy riding 
can’t compete with TV. 


Competition for Movies 


Motion picture theaters face the 
toughest situation of all. TV provides 
so very much visual entertainment 
that just about no urge at all is left 
to leave one’s house and go down 


the street for additional entertain- 
ment. 
Even though, what’s at the 


theater may be different or better, 
there’s just no appetite left. It’s as 
though a teen-ager with two choco- 
late malteds already under her pretty 
little belt were asked to have a third 
—saturation sets in. 

The way in which we dress could 
change. Men who sit wear different 


clothes than do men who move 
about. Ditto for the girls. Perhaps 


dress-up sports clothes will see less 
use; warm, take-it-easy loafing clothes 
may be wanted more. 

Fireplaces and similar living room 
accessories gain added importance as 
the living room gets a higher occu- 
Pancy rating from the family. 


But, contrariwise, as the dining 
room loses importance, silver, china, 


linen, furniture, accessories also lose 
importance. The age-old urge to im- 
Prove on dining room appurtenances 
Probably bears some relation to the 
Position which that room occupies in 
the daily life of the family—and, as 
almost any TV family will confirm, 
after TV arrives a lot of meals are 
eaten on snack stands or card tables 
in the living room, picnic style. 
Which would seem to say that even 
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the meals we eat can be affected. For 
snack stand use, the casserole shines, 
dinners become a little less formal. 
Salads are skipped, fewer sauces are 
on the table. Jams, olives, catsup, 
mustard, extra rolls, they’re less 
handy and less consumed. 

The folks who make ready mixes 
and other aids to simple cooking 
probably will be glad to see TV gain 
popularity. As the number of dinners 
served on trays increases, the needs 
of the housewife change. 


Meals Will Change 


Not that I’m forecasting any major 
changes—these all are minor. We'll 
still eat well and enjoy our meals— 
enjoy them, in fact, more than in 
pre-['V days—enjoy them in the 
spirit of a dinner eaten in a cabaret 
—with pleasure from both food and 
entertainment. I’m just observing 
that the purchases made by house- 
wives for meals that are served from 
trays differ from those made for more 
formal dining room eating. It’s some- 
thing like comparing the needs of a 
hotel’s coffee shop with those of its 
main dining room. 

This interesting subject of food 
brings to mind the whole big field of 
“snacks.” People will stay up later. 
And though they won’t read while 
watching television, they will nibble. 
Crackers, cheese, pretzels, nuts, candy 
—coke, beer, cider, coffee—they’re as 
basic to TV as a picture tube. If a 
device could be built into each set 
whereby a mechanical hand would 
stretch out periodically and sell a hot 
dog for 15c, a lot of business could 
be done. 

About liquor, I don’t know. there 
are plus and minus factors. When 
TV first comes into the home, the 
number of visitors jumps astounding- 
ly. 

Neighbors with whom you’ve no 
more than a head-nodding acquain- 


tance suddenly become pals.  Re- 
straints drop, inhibitions go; their 
normal hesitancy about invading 


privacy flies out the window. The 

usual waiting on invitations is dis- 

pensed with, fine habits developed 

over the years are pushed to one side. 
And liquor flows. 


Normalcy 


But then comes a day when some- 
thing like normalcy (but a new type 
of normalcy) sets in. Entertaining 
still tops anything done in pre-TV 
days but refreshments become more 
casual. 

Liquor, after all, is a 
usually utilized by hosts to 
things going,” 


device 
“get 
to loosen tongues, to 
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create a 
gayety. 
And these purposes bear little re- 
lation to TV. For with television, 
you have your gayety ready-made. 
It’s a wholesome entertainment device 
that dominates the scene and makes 
highballs seem unimportant. 


Incidentally, I wonder: Will as 
many cocktails be served when din- 
ners are tray things? Will cocktail 
parties be fewer? Or quieter? Will 
dinners be earlier? Will the urge 
for ‘‘an edge” be less when this auto- 
maton provides us its own inexpen- 
sive dream world? Will the parties 


party atmosphere, to up 


This is one man's opinion of 
how television may change our 
mode of living. Just as no one 
in the pre-World War | period 
could predict the impact of the 
automobile with precise accu- 
racy, nor in the mid-twenties 
was anyone strictly on the but- 
ton with forecasts of how radio 
would affect our living habits 
and how it would compete with 
other forms of communication, 
so no one can be too sure 
about television. The great vir- 
tue of Mr. Cathcart's article is 
that he foresees many possible 
changes—ones which the pru- 
dent will try to anticipate. He 
raises questions—which every 
marketing executive should try 
to answer. The author has had 
a long and successful merchan- 
dising experience with news- 
papers, electronic instruments, 
and television. 


that have meant so much to the pros- 
perity of distillers be fewer? 

Radio and _ record listening, of 
course, are certain to be hurt by this 
high-powered competitor. In general. 
TV families report that they'd rather 
“view” any mediocre TV show than 
“hear” the best of radio. T'V is “two 
sense” entertainment, radio is “one.’ 
The talkies had the same kind of im- 
pact on silent pictures. 

Future living room furniture may 
look different. Light, sturdy pieces 
which can be moved easily will be 
wanted in most TV living rooms. A 
viewing group can increase from 4 
to 12 with a single knock on a door 
—TV is like that. Chair moving 1s 
frequent. 

Furniture renewers (new webbing, 
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re-springing, new slipcovers, gluing, 
tightening) will love TV. The ex- 
citement of sports events (cheering 
and bouncing and up-down, up- 
down) punishes chairs. A love seat 
may have four on it, the sofa six 
(plus a six-year-old boy on one arm 
whose mother keeps telling him to 
get off at regular intervals while the 
hostess sweats, prays and vows that 
never again will such an unhouse- 
broken brat invade her home). 


Pre-TV Interests 


Lamps become less important. 
They're on less. Magazine racks, oc- 
casional tables, extra big chairs, book- 
cases—the role of all of these is 
dimmed a bit. And, when TV gets 
the focal point, what about the rela- 
tive importance of such pre-TV focal 
points as the piano and the secretary? 

Are cosmetics and beauty aids used 
less by females who know in advance 
that the evening will be spent in the 
semi-gloom of TV? I wouldn’t know. 

New homes will have added sales 
appeal if they recognize TV: built-in 
benches, a good wall spot without 
competing light, larger living room, 
smaller dining room, built-in an- 
tennas. 

The trend toward making the bed- 
room a second living room will be 
reversed. TV families stay up later. 
Instead of retiring at nine with some 
magazines, the tired businessman now 
sits up until eleven, then turns in 
exhausted. 

And, perhaps he’ll live longer. In- 
surance companies and medical men 
may want to give some thought to 
that. 


Longer Lives? 


If the generally preached doctrine 
ot “take it easy” has any foundation 
at all in fact, then certainly those men 
who sit quietly before a TV for four 
hours nightly are going to live longer 
than have their ulcer-gathering pre- 
decessors. The tendency to “bring 
home a little work from the office” is 
discouraged by TV. It’s hard to con- 
centrate on business detail while fine 
entertainment beckons. Bringing 
work home to a TV set is compar- 
able to taking a brief case when vis- 
iting a night club. 

So, with TV, men may live longer. 

But, just to be sure that this 
doesn’t hurt TV sales, let me hasten 
to point out, girls, that while your 
men may, therefore, be around 
longer, they’ll be little bother. Just 
put them in the corner, leave them 
alone, let them look and _ listen, 
they'll be no trouble at all. 

What more could you ask? 
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Common Mistakes Salesmen Make 


In Filing Income Tax Returns 


Are employed salesmen entitled to the same deductions 
as independent agents? When are travel, entertainment 
and gifts allowable expenses? Here are some specific ex- 
amples of ways to avoid tax disputes, what to do with them. 


When salesmen fill in their income 
tax forms, a high official in the Rev- 
enue Bureau says, they seem to make 
most of their mistakes on two points: 

1. When their companies reim- 
burse them for part or all of their 
expenses, they neglect to enter their 
expense allowances as income and 
then neglect to deduct the expense 
incurred as a cost. The absence of ex- 
penses makes the agents suspicious. 

2. Independent contractors are 
sometimes entitled to more deductions 
than employes working for a_ boss. 
Sometimes, independent contractors 
neglect to take all they are allowed. 
Sometimes employes take deductions 
permitted only to men in business for 
themselves. 

The second point causes more 
trouble and will be explained first. 
When Congress wrote the tax law, 
it discriminated against employes who 
do not always get the deductions they 
could claim if they were independent 
agents. Employed salesmen do not 
always realize that and so make mis- 
takes. 


Two Places To Deduct 


There are two places on form 1040 
for deducting sales expenses. Inde- 
pendent agents can deduct them all 
in Schedule C on page 2 in computing 
“adjusted net income.” Then, after 
they have pruned down the gross, 
they also can take the standard de- 
duction of 10% of adjusted gross up 
to $1,000, allowed in a joint return. 

An employed salesman, on the 
other hand, can fully and in all cases 
deduct only three kinds of expense 
when he computes adjusted gross in- 
come: He can charge his costs of 
travel, meals and lodging while away 
from home overnight. That word 
“overnight” is decisive: No matter 
how far he may go, he cannot charge 
the expense as travel away from home 
if he goes home to sleep. He can 
charge other expenses—such as car 
mileage within his own city—under 
the itemized deductions on page 3, if 
—and only if—he doesn’t take the 
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standard deduction. He cannot, as the 
independent can do, both take the 
standard deduction and charge these 
expenses. 

The simplest test as to whether 
you are an employe or an independent 
businessman is whether you are cov- 
ered by Social Security. If you are 
not covered, the chances are that you 
can charge expenses directly to gross. 
If you are covered, you can fully 
charge only the overnight expenses 
mentioned. 


About Expenses 


Now for the second point: reim- 
bursement for expenses by the com- 
pany. You must enter as income what 
is paid to you. Then you deduct the 
actual expense incurred. Now you can 
deduct directly from gross up to the 
amount that you are reimbursed, 
without impaiting your right to the 
standard deduction on page 3. If your 
expense account is insufficient, the 
insufficiency may be charged only on 
page 3, fully itemized and in place 
of the standard deduction. This some- 
times works out as a hardship for an 
employed salesman. 

Let’s take some specific expenses: 


Travel: This item includes not 
only transit costs, but also the follow- 
ing while you are away from home: 
taxis, baggage and porters charges, 
tips, sample-room costs. 


Automobiles: If you are an em- 
ploye, you can charge to your gross, 
gas, toll bridge outlays, etc., while 
you are traveling overnight. Agents 
may come up with different answers 
on car depreciation while you are 
traveling. If you do charge to gross 
the depreciation incurred on business 
travel, be sure to allocate the amount 
on a mileage basis, not on time spent 
while away. It is mileage that causes 
wear and tear. 

Business travel in your own local- 
ity certainly can be fully deducted 
from gross only if you are an inde- 
pendent. Employed salesmen who de- 


duct it beyond their expense allow- 
ances cannot also take the standard 
deduction. In charging local auto 
travel, you are allowed gas, parking 
expense, insurance and depreciation 
insofar as amounts depend on business 
use of the car. 

Suppose that most of a salesman’s 
travel is local and that in his expense 
account he is allowed say 4 cents a 
mile and 5 cents an hour for parking, 
which are less than his actual costs: 
He must enter what he is paid by the 
company as income. Being an em- 
ploye, however, he cannot deduct all 
of his actual expense in adjusting his 
gross. He can deduct it only up to 
the amount his company gives him; 
the rest may be taken only under 
page 3 “miscellaneous,” which pre- 
vents also taking the standard deduc- 
tion. 

Typically, a salesman uses his car 
both for enjoyment and to visit the 
trade. If so, he can charge only the 
expense incurred while he is at work. 
There is the problem of allocating it. 

Allocations can be made either on 
the basis of mileage or time. Revenue 
officials say that you must allocate 
not on the basis most favorable to 
you, but so as to most accurately fit 
the facts. Depreciation should be allo- 
cated by mileage; so should gas and 
insurance. These costs, the agent 
would argue, depend primarily on the 
use given the car. Overnight parking, 
on the otherhand, probably shouid be 
allocated according to the time given 
to each use of the car. Daytime park- 
ing should be allocated according to 
actual circumstances, if possible; 
otherwise, it should be estimated on a 
time basis. This requires careful re- 
cording both of the time spent at 
work and the number of miles driven. 


Cost of Meals 


Meals: Both independent contrac- 
tors and employed salesmen may de- 
duct meals only when they travel. If 
you are, say, an insurance agent who 
makes his calls at night and therefore 
has dinner out, you cannot deduct 
local dinner expense. If you do travel 
out of town, deduct meals from gross, 
whether you are independent or em- 
ployed. You cannot deduct your 
wife’s check—only your own. 


Lodging: Your hotel bills when 
you travel are deductible from gross 
income. If you take your wife, only 
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BOT Retail Advertisers prefer The San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. For the past ten years The Call-Bulletin has 
; topped the four San Francisco dailies in total retail linage. 


San Francisco's Crystal Palace 
Market brings together 62 inde- 
pendent merchants under one roof. 
"Since | have become manager we 
have used the advertising columns 
of The Call-Bulletin consistently 
... and with consistently good re- 
sults," says the Crystal Palace 
Market's Sidney A. Haag. 


OTHERS who prefer The Call-Bulletin: 
. GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


The Call-Bulletin is first among the dailies in General linage. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISERS 


The Call-Bulletin again is first in this important classification. 


ALL DISPLAY ADVERTISERS 


The Call-Bulletin leads the dailies in Total Display linage. 


SAN FRANCISCANS 


The Call-Bulletin leads all the dailies in city circulation. 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Naturally! They're our national Reps. Call."em for more data. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
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The Vindicator is Youngstown's only 
newspaper. A single newspaper, a 
single campaign, at a single low cost 
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Ohio Market. 
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"“C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 


BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 


in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging-Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 
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share ot the 
charged. 


your cost may be 


Use of Home: Sometimes a sales- 
man uses his home as an office or 
sample-room. Doctors habitually de- 
duct depreciation for their office and 
waiting rooms. A salesman can do the 
same if part of his home is used ex- 
clusively for business. If it is also 
used personally, he probably cannot 
sustain an allocation, as with a car. 
However, agents are likely to differ 
on this point: If you could prove, say, 
50% of the use of some room for 
business, you might get into a fight 
with the agent but win out in the 
end. You can make an allocation be- 
tween personal and business use if 
after some definite date in the tax 
year, you set aside space for exclusive 
sales use. 

The salesman who rents an apart- 
ment doesn’t get the same treatment 
as a home owner. If he pays himself 


his guest. His own, as explained 
above, can be charged directly to 
gross. His guest’s, on the other hand, 
cannot always be charged by those 


taking the standard deduction. This 
fussy bookkeeping arises from the 
statute. 


The law allows entertainment ex- 
pense that is “ordinary and _neces- 
sary.” An agent examining your re- 
turn is supposed to judge the enter- 
tainment expense on both counts. 


“Ordinary”: In_ practice, this 
means the kind and amount of en- 
tertainment expense which is usual to 
your trade or, to put it more ac 
curately, which the agent is accus- 
tomed to in examining returns. If 
somebody goes haywire in entertain- 
ing customers, the agent cannot 
legally allow the charge even though 
the extra-special entertainment suc- 
cessfully drew in some new business. 
There is obviously a large margin 


Place Helpful Data 
In Salesmen's Hands 


You can give your salesmen a hand with their annual income 
tax problems by including all or part of this material in your 
next sales bulletin. The time saved from needless confusion can 
be used for selling in a competitive market. 


Oe 50" 
oo rent, he must enter the rent as part 


of his income, so that only in unusual 
cases does he gain anything. 

A salesman who occasionally 
brings customers home to see the con- 
tents of his sales case probably cannot 
deduct anything. Neither can a sales- 
man who writes business letters on 
his desk in the corner of his living 
room. He certainly cannot charge 
anything if he writes business letters 
on the living room table. 

However, innumerable distinctions 
are possible on these points, Bureau 
officials say, so that decisions by the 
field agents probably differ: 


Entertainment: First of all, the 
general distinction between an inde- 
pendent and an employed salesman 
holds. The former deducts from his 
gross and the latter chooses, as in 
other cases, between page 3 miscel- 
laneous expenses and the standard de- 
duction. 

An employe who travels overnight 
and takes his out-of-town customers 
to lunch or dinner must distinguish 
between his own check and that of 


between the deduction which is obvi- 
ously ordinary and the one which ob- 
viously is unusual. 


“Necessary”: The agent is sup- 
posed also to ask himself, “Is this en- 
tertainment necessary for the busi- 
ness ?”’ In practice, however, the Bu- 
reau usually accepts the necessity for 
expenses which are customary— 
usually but not invariably. During 
the war, for example, various dealers 
in scarce products had charged enter- 
tainment at the same rate as in peace- 
time. To the agents, it was apparent 
that if anybody was entertaining, it 
was buyer and not seller. The dealers 
had to pay back taxes. Senate investi- 
gations brought out that war con- 
tractors were entertaining Army off- 
cers, who later were able to show that 
entertainment had not swayed their 
buying judgment. Companies had 
made tax deductions. Bureau officials 
say now that these claims were al- 
lowed only because the agents lacked 
full information they 


reading the returns. 
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PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN Calculus! 


Mathematics, according to most of 
the mathematicians, is the closest 
approach to Absolute Truth. 

Could be... But one time when we 
wanted some just approximate truth— 
not the Absolute variety —mathematics 
came as close as a wornout weejy board 
or a horse handicapper with a hangover. 
We'd have done better with tea leaves! 

It was back in 1925. The News was 
still that terrible tabloid nobody read— 
although somebody bought more copies 
every month, and the bank took the stuff 
our drivers turned in as legal tender. 

Circulation was then above 800,000 
copies daily, and climbing. More presses 
were needed, and a place to put them. 
Our headache was—how many, or much? 


Berore anybody could figure how 
much building was needed for how many 
presses, to print how many copies— 
somebody had to figure when and where 
News circulation would stop growing! 

The problem was too tough for home 
talent, called for experts who could guess 
—but good! It was passed along to a 
very high class firm of engineers. 

Nothing to it,said the engineers. With 
six years of News growth for a base, the 
circulation leveling point and ceiling 
could be computed by calculus... with 
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reasonable certainty. Well, “reasonable” 
was plenty good with us! 

Two weeks later the engineers came 
around with a chart which showed that 
News daily circulation would (a) level 
off in 1931 (b) around 1,100,000 copies! 
They proved it with calculus which we 
couldn’t understand, although it sounded 
very convincing. 


So WE PUT UP a new press plant in 
Brooklyn, with enough presses to print 
maybe 1,250,000 copies... Nothing like 
leaving a little leeway in such matters! 

There must have been lots of people 
around New York who didn’t understand 
calculus either. Because they kept right 
on buying more Newses! 

Thedailycirculation passed 1,200,000 
copies in 1928!...And today at 2,175,000 
hasn’t leveled off yet! 

Calculus apparently can’t cope with 
human nature. When you have something 
people like, they just buy more of it! 

So many copies of The News are 
bought these days that we figure it is 
read by 70% of the families in New York 
City—no calculus, just plain arithmetic. 
And advertising in The News gets to 
more people in every part of New York 
City and suburbs—than advertising in 
anything else! 


-2,000,000 


And more people means more of every 
kind of people—just so they can read! 


WueEn PEOPLE like a paper, they 
seem to pay more attention to the ads in 
it—which must be why ads in The News 
get more business than ads anywhere else 

. and why The News gets more retail 
advertising than any other publication! 

In fact, the easiest way to sell things 
in New York is to advertise in The News. 
The advertising is read by so many of the 
kind of people who are likely to like the 
kind of stuff you sell—that a lot of them 
buy it! It’s just as simple as that. 

However, if you like figures, we can 
show you oodles of figures, facts and data 
on practically everything. 


2,175,000 * 


THE & NEWS New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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Gifts: Rules on business gifts are 
about the same as for entertainment. 


‘The same words, “ordinary” and 
“necessary apply. An unusually ex- 
pensive gift which in fact landed the 
business would be regarded as capital 
investment, not current expense, and 
disallowed. Agents would suspect that 
gifts of jewelry to women buyers 
were at least partly personal and 
would disallow them altogether. Re- 
minder calendars, the garden variety 
of Christmas presents to customers 
and prospects, etc., are rarely ques- 
tioned. 


Telephone Calls: Even at 5 cents 
a call, a salesman who sees several 
customers a day, usually telephoning 
for appointments, can lay out several 
hundred dollars in telephone expense. 
For an independent dealer, it is de- 
ductible as an adjustment to gross. 
For an employed salesman, it may be 


taken as a miscellaneous expense 
where, as in other cases, there is no 
standard deduction. 


Hiring Expense: Salesmen may 
hire their wives to do secretarial 
work. If so, they are expected to 
report the payments to their wives as 
an operating cost, while re-entering 
the receipt as income on a joint re- 
turn, or the wife’s separate return. 
For a businessman filing a joint re- 
turn, the transaction washes out with 
no effect on how much he must pay. 
For the employed salesman, on the 
other hand, there may be a loss, since 
he can make the deduction, insofar as 
his company does not reimburse him, 
only under miscellaneous expense, 
which bars him from taking the 
standard deduction. 

Much of the above may be summed 
up thus: 


1. While on overnight business, 


We're not resting on our service re- 
We ably 


cord of twenty-five years. 
complement our CBS schedule 
with shows built to the needs of 
our region; that includes one of 
the top news depart- 
ments in Virginia. 
We're strong on pro- 
motion, too. So, for 
your share of the 

near billion our lis- 
teners spend each 

year—contact Free 
& Peters! 


5000 


CBS « ° 
Owned and Operated by the 
TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION 
ROANOKE, VA. 


WATTS 960 KC 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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any salesman can take travel, meals 
and lodging in adjusting his gross. 


2. On all other expenses, there 
are separate places for the use of in- 
dependent and employed salesmen. 


3. Those who get reimbursed on 
expenses from their companies must 
enter the reimbursement as income 
and may charge the expenses as ex- 
plained above. 


4. Business gifts and entertainment 
must be “ordinary” and “necessary.” 


Approve Return 


A salesman’s return is more likely 
to be approved if his deductions ap- 
proximate those of other salesmen in 
his line and his tax district. However, 
there are no _ nation-wide norms. 


There are no official schedules of per- | 


centages to be allowed for the various 
expense items. Each agent has his own 
norms based on experience and 
habit. During war years and the post- 
war sellers’ markets, alert agents re- 
duced their norms. It is likely that 
as salesmen’s operating costs go up in 
returning to buyers’ markets, agents 
will gradually go back to pre-war 
norms. However, no tabulation can 
be worked out. 


First Recourse 


Suppose a salesman feels that he 
has accurately reported his income, 
but the agent, nevertheless, refuses 
to accept his return: The salesman 
gets a letter telling him to pay. His 
first recourse. is to write to the In- 
ternal Revenue Agent-in-Charge, 
stating the situation and offering his 
evidence. He can ask for a conference 
with some agent other than the one 
who handled his return. Officials in- 
sist that there is no club spirit among 
agents inspiring them to back each 
other up regardless of the justice of 
the case. On the contrary, with the 
possibility of further appeal open to 
the taxpayer, each agent wants to be 
right. 


Can Appeal 


If the request for review by an- 
other man brings no happy result, the 
salesman has recourse to further ap- 
peal within the Bureau. He writes to 
the Agent-in-Charge, asking that his 
case be reviewed by the Technical 
Staff. If the Technical Staff backs 
up the agent, the salesman’s only re- 
maining recourse is to see his lawyer 
and to go to court. Naturally, ofh- 
cials point out, the Bureau’s own 
appeals units try to keep bad cases 
out of court. Statistics show that 
appeal within the Bureau is fruitful. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


What's Doing in 1949. By M. P. Schnap- 
per. Published by Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00 (cloth- 
bound). 


Here is a guide to the events of the 
year ahead—expositions, conventions of 
all sorts, religious days, celebrations, 
U. S. holidays, and many other special 
events celebrated in all parts of the U. S. 
Every effort has been made by the author 
to insure accuracy; staff members from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Public Information of the United Nations, 
and the American Council on Public 
Affairs have assisted in the book’s prep- 
aration. There is a chronological guide, a 
special days guide and an events guide to 
make reference easier. 


Stimulating Salesmen Successfully. By 
Charles B. Roth. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Price $5.00. 


Here’s a down-to-earth study by the 
president of a firm of sales and public 
relations counselors. Mr. Roth, author of 
many books on salesmanship and selling, 
has gone straight to the root of unproduc- 
tive sales staffs by devoting his first 
chapter to how to hire the right men. 
From that point on he dips into such 
essentials as making the most of a train- 
ing program, sales promotion plans, 
building and maintaining a salesman’s 
morale, and visual aids and props. 


Practical Advertising. 
Bridge. Published by 
Price, $6.50. 


By Harry P. 
Rinehart & Co. 


This book should be of interest to any 
business in which advertising is practised 
or is a factor. All phases of the adver- 
ising profession are covered in an easy 
to follow style. Emphasis has been placed 
on everyday advertising problems con- 
cerned with the creation of an advertise- 
ment. The author has kept in mind the 
needs of small businesses, mail order 
houses, advertising departments of stores 
and industrial firms. A helpful appendix 
Provides delineation of advertising terms 


and standard advertising contract con- 
ditions, 


nag of Business Information. By 
-dwin T. Coman, Jr. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Price, $6.00. : 


Mr. Coman has provided in his book 
an objective approach to the sources of 
usiness research material. The author is 
director of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Library, Stanford University. The 
puyeee of the book is to provide the 
peinessman with the means of locating 
unve statistics or essential information 
or specific problems. It provides a key to 
oe storehouses of information, includ- 
- public libraries, special libraries and 
€ reference sources presented in year- 
books and handbooks. , 
MARCH 
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Leading Industries 
Throughout the Nation 


prefer 


| VICTOR 


| 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS 


Industrial pace-setters, like United States 
Gypsum Company, make Victor and 16mm 
sound films a prominent part of their pro- 


gressive sales and training programs. 


Select a Victor to meet your specific busi- 


ness requirements. Acquaint yourself with 


Victor value and versatility by writing to- 


day for your Victor Industrial Booklet. 


| Vibe Iuimaloyruph Cosporalion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


New York °* 


NO. 226 AIRGUIDE DOVER 
Wall Barometer-Thermometer 

@ Popular pendant type design 

@ Deep maroon plastic case 

@ Brass finished dial and scale 


@ Your name imprinted in black 
@ 84,4" high, 3%" wide, 1/2" deep 


Chicago °* 


Dept. SM-19—Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 


MAKES A LASTING IMPRESSION: -s 


Here’s an easy, friendly way to maintain day-to-day contact 
with business friends. Give a famous Airguide Weather 
Instrument, with your name inscribed on the clear, easy-to- 
read dial. Nationally known Airguides are smartly designed, 
renowned for accuracy. They'll be constantly consulted for 
years to come, making a “perpetual advertisement” for you! 


NO. 103 AIRGUIDE JUNIOR 
Desk Thermometer-Hygrometer 
@ Tells temperature, humidity 

@ Black ar maroon cases 

@ Trim brass-finished bezel 


@ One or two-color name imprint 
@ 34" high, 34" wide, 14" deep 


NO. 105 AIRGUIDE CARLTON 
Desk Thermometer-Hygrometer 


Temperature, humidity dials 
Warm groy plastic case 

Base of polished brass 

Red imprint on gray background 
31%" high, 52” wide, 2” deep 


These are regular models in the famous line of Airguide Weather Instruments. 


Write today for further information and quantity prices. 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, | 


NC 


2210 WABANSIA AVE., 


CHICAGO 


47, ILLINOUS 
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seventeen 
sells you a blank page 


Yet it's what you put on the page and what SEVENTEEN puts behind 


it that makes the all-important difference. SEVENTEEN naturally feels 
the advertiser who prepares copy and art specifically for the teen-age 
girl is making the most profitable use of his page. And SEVENTEEN 


supports its advertisers by placing their ads between the covers of: 


ea magazine that inspires the confidence and receives the support of 


the 1,000,000 teen-age girls who buy it each month 


© @ magazine that penetrates the family circle and holds a privileged 


position in millions of American homes 


e a magazine that is read from cover to cover and passed from friend 


to friend, student to teacher, daughter to mother 


@ a magazine that reaches a consumer with buying power and influence 


before her tastes are set and her mind is closed 


@ a magazine that delivers a bonus of 250,000 teen-age girls, giving 


its advertisers a page rate of $2.25 per thousand — which is less than 


that offered by any of the women’s service magazines 


eee 


In a dramatic battle of elimination, seven 
competitive projectors are running continu- 
ously . . . 24 hours a day . . . on laboratory 
test stands. 


As machines fail, they are removed, re- 
paired, and replaced in the test. Because of 
low down time, the B&H FILMOSOUND 
(right) has passed 300 hours with a tremen- 
dous lead over any other machine in the race. 


In buying a projector...especially for day- 
in, day-out use... make sure you choose 
a projector that is performance-tested. 
Make sure it’s a Bell & Howell! 


SUPERIORITY OF BELL & HOWELL PROJECTORS 
PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 
BY THESE STARTLING COMPARATIVE TESTS! 


NEW B&H 
One-Case * 
FILMOSOUND 


MACHINE FILM* 
PROJECTOR roerctne BROKE REPLACED uiiinne PROTECTION 

BELL & HOWELL No No Once (at 80 hrs.) Steady Excellent 
PROJECTOR “A” Twice (Major) | 9 times 4 times Very Unsteady | Fair** 
PROJECTOR “B” Once (Minor) | 16 times 6 times Steady Poor 
PROJECTOR “C” Once (Minor) | 2 times Once (at 64 hrs.) Slightly Unsteady | Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “D” Twice (Major) | 15 times 7 times Very Unsteady Poor** 
PROJECTOR “E"” Twice (Major) | 6 times 3 times Unsteady Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “F” Four Times 27 times 13 times Very Unsteady Poor 

(Major) 


me 


‘ 
box 


Lightweight, portable. Provides 80-minute show 

. stops for individual still pictures. Reverses 
instantly. Brilliant 1000-watt lamp. Double the 
sound output of other lightweight sound pro- 
jectors. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
With 8”, separate speaker, only $495. 


ALL FILMOS ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 
During life of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation) 


* Ratings indicate condition of film relative to scratches and wear. 
** Indicates machine also deposits oil on film. 


(shown above) 


*& ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


Outstanding picture brilliance from 1000-watt lamp. Natural 
sound from built-in 6’ speaker. Fast rewind, instant reverse. 
Stops for stills. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. An 
amazing value . . . $449. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, write Bell & Howell Company, 7190 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Washington, D. C. 


Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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SLOW-MOTION PROMOTION: If your eyesight 
is good enough, you will be able to note a sign 
on this camera counter of the Rexall super store 
in the Crenshaw area of Los Angeles that says: 
"Ask about our charge account”. The super drugs 
are going in for many services of this type, but 
their promotions seldom feature these services. 
Department stores have conducted major promo- 
tions on their charge account systems, but the few 
drug chains that make a charge account available 
usually talk about it in the most subdued whispers, 
while their promotions continue to shout "Price!" 


The Super Drugs: 


They Need 


Photo courtesy Chain Store Age 


Sound Promotion Aids and Ideas 


BY E. B. WEISS* 


Director of Merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. ‘ 


The stores are Atomic Age in design—but much of their 
promotion is a hangover from the pine-board era. Mr. 


Weiss sees in this situation an opportunity for manu- 


facturers whose wares are logical for these outlets. 


Last fall, a brilliant major promo- 
tion was developed for the ‘Toni 
home permanent. It was based on 
the registration of local twins, with 
one or more sets of twins finally se- 
lected in each area te act as models 
in Toni national advertising and pro- 
motional activities. 

It seemed to me highly significant 
that ‘Toni selected a group of de- 
partment stores for the initial de- 
velopment of that major program. 

* This is the fourth of a group of five 
articles by Mr. Weiss in which he ex- 
amines the growth of “super” drug stores 
and analyzes the implications of this re- 
tail trend. 
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One of the first stores in which the 
plan was put over was Lasalle & 
Koch, Toledo, Ohio, a fine depart- 
ment store. (I might mention, paren- 
thetically, that this Lasalle promo- 
tional hook-up with Toni was the 
first one-store, exclusive Toni promo- 
tion staged anywhere. ) 

‘There are some splendid drug 
chain units in Toledo. Why, then, 
was Lasalle & Koch, a department 
store, given the exclusive privilege of 
staging this exciting major Toni pro- 
motion? (So restricted was the 
promotion that Lasalle felt justified 
in using the theme: “It’s Toni Week 
at Lasalle’s.””) These drug chains 


had been potent factors in ‘Voni’s suc- 
cess. They were all giving Toni 
choice counter space, window space, 
etc. 

Yet a department store was as- 
signed exclusive rights in ‘Toledo to 
a promotion that was obviously 
highly desirable both as a traffic pro- 
ducer and as a direct sales producer 
for any store. 

Incidentally, at the risk of over- 
doing parenthetical remarks, I might 
point out that national advertising 
can clearly make a brand so power- 
ful that it can play ball both with 
department stores and chain drugs 
on its own terms. Whenever you 
hear a department store remark that 
it won’t handle a line “because the 
drug chains have it” or when you 
hear a drug chain remark, that it 
won’t handle a line “because the de- 
partment stores have it,’ remember 
this Toni incident; it packs a power- 
ful moral. 

Getting back to my basic question, 
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TOO MUCH ® TOO MUCH @ TC 
AUCH @ TOO MUCH ® TOO MU 
TOO MUCH @ TOO MUCH @ TC 
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TOO MUCH ® TOO MUCH e TC 
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TOO MUCH ® TOO MUCH e Tc 
AUCH @ TOO MUCH @ TOO ML 
TOO MUCH ® TOO MUCH e@ Tc 
AUCH ®© TOO MUCH ® TOO MUL 
TOO MUCH ® TOO MUCH @ I¢ 


Might it be that the new cam- 
paign is overdone? Expensive, 
non sales-producing material? 
Loose ends? Find out now! 
Test each unit — eliminate the 
chaff from the wheat! 


TEST IT (cree IN 


ROANOKE 


An ideal test market 


Roanoke results are accurate 
because this diversified mar- 
ket of 450,000 is compact and 
self contained within natural 
mountain barriers. Roanoke is 
dominated by the Roanoke 
newspapers — which have no 
outside distracting competition. 


Write for booklet ‘Test 
Markets—How to Identify Tesy 


Them,” to Sawyer, watkerg 

Ferguson, Walker Co., 

60 East 42nd Street, me 

New York 17, N. Y. §Sanoes 
or ae a 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE i. VIRGINIA 


SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 
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I think the answer lies in Toni’s con- 
clusion that, generally speaking, de- 
partment stores are better set up than 
drug chains to carry through (1) a 
major promotional program utilizing 
a wide variety of media and units, 
with (2) novel angles on (3) 
standard merchandise at (4) regular 
price. And, of course, that conclu- 
sion would be thoroughly justified by 
facts. 


Misplaced Emphasis 


Too much drug chain promotion 
including major promotional events, 
is concentrated on cut prices and on 
either special promotional merchan- 
dise or on secondary brands which 
would hardly classify as “standard” 
merchandise lines. But perhaps even 
more important, too many major pro- 
motions of drug chains are far from 
novel and too few represent a com- 
plete major promotional program 
used in its entirety. 

Unfortunately, this is just about as 
true of the super units of the drug 
chains as it is of their smaller units. 
These super units, which are defi- 
nitely “merchandising adults,” are 
nonetheless “promotional 
cents.” 

For example, the Idea Exchange 
Club of the Affiliated Drug Stores 
—a group of drug chains—gives 
recognition periodically to drug 
chain promotions voted as tops by the 
Club’s membership. An examination 
of some 50 prize winners (about 
which more later) indicates that the 
majority are from the kindergarten 
class of the school of modern retail 
promotion. 


Maintains High Standards 


adoles- 


It seems to me that the drug chains 
must not only permit, but eventually 
actually insist, that their major pro- 
motions, if not their secondary pro- 
motions, should be on the same plane 
as their new super units. This 
doesn’t mean that their promotions 
must, or should, imitate the major 
promotions of our better department 
stores. 

The drug chains, even in their 
super store units, do not have 
some of the facilities available in 
large department stores for major 
promotions. But it does suggest that 
the super drug units will some day 
evolve a pattern for major promo- 
tions that will be (1) distinctive to 
these outlets, (2) in atmospheric har- 
mony with these splendid new store 
units and (3) fitted for the physical 
requirements, the physical limitations 
and the physical opportunities in- 
herent in typical super drug store 
architecture. 


Right there, I believe, exists an 
opportunity for major chain drug 
suppliers. 

In other words, the resource that 
develops a major promotional pro- 
gram for the super drug unit 
that is geared and gaited to what 
these super units should have, rather 
than cut down to conform with a 
hoary pattern that has been out- 
moded by their new store units, can 
win promotional cooperation in the 
super drug store units that will really 
produce worthwhile results. It is 
interesting to note that the huge ma- 
jor promotions planned for large food 
outlets by such companies as Armour, 
Libbey, Heinz, and others, are sel- 
dom duplicated in the drug field by 
major drug suppliers. ‘There were 
probably good reasons for this lack 
until recently. The drug chains just 
weren't ready for that type of pro- 
motional cooperation. But their su- 
per units are even now changing that 
factor. 


Looking Ahead 


The drug chains are beginning at 
least to look, if not exactly head, in 
the direction of major promotions 
based on the four essentials listed a 
few paragraphs back. At the moment, 
the few timid steps which the drug 
chains are taking in this direction, 
tend to parallel department store ma- 
jor promotion procedure. Let me 
cite a typical instance: 

In department store circles, a ma- 
jor promotion on cosmetics is quite 
common. A promotion of this type. 
run by a large department. store, 
might be themed ‘Festival of Frag- 
rances.”” 

It might call for the use of a 
battery of windows, or even of 
all of the store’s windows. For ex- 
ample, when Harzfeld’s Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., ran a major promotion on 
Lucien Lelong perfume that store 
devoted all of its 15 windows to the 
promotion. It might also call for 
special street floor trims, special tie- 
up displays on fashion floors, special 
newspaper and radio advertising, and 
anywhere from three to a half dozen 
other promotional activities tied in 
with the product. 


Good Example 


Now it so happens that the Owl- 
Rexall super drug unit in Los Ange- 
les staged a somewhat similar promo- 
tion last Easter. 

The theme of the promotion was 
“Easter Carnival of Flowers.” The 
counters were decorated to simulate 
a carousel and included 17 specially 
fitted showcases, each displaying cos- 
metics made by one of 17 different 
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DRUG™ STORES 


PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE? "The time is coming when manufacturers .. . | 


will plan special promotions . 


manufacturers. Each case was deco- 
rated with flowers arranged in the 
form of Easter hats resting on 
figurines. No less than 18 display 
windows were decorated in the same 
motif. It is understandable that 
Rexall plans to repeat that major 
promotion each Easter. 

But the number of major promo- 
tions of this type run by drug chains 
is very small. And the few that are 
staged tend to lack the variety of pro- 
motional units and devices generally 
employed by department stores. ‘They 
fail, too, to generate the tremendous 
excitement built up by department 
Stores in events of this kind. The 
drug store interior, particularly, is 
likely to be too static. As for the 
windows, the tie-up is generally half- 
hearted. 

When a department store turns 
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. . designed for super drug units.""—E. B. Weiss. 


its windows over to a major pro- 
motion the window space is given 
to that promotion exclusively; but in 
the drug chains that practice is almost 
completely unknown. 

The drug chains are probably past 
masters in drumming up promotional 
excitement in connection with a cut- 
price event. ‘They can put over a 
“Carnival of Bargains’ with huge 
success. But an “Easter Carnival of 
Flowers” is likely to be a_ wishy- 
washy affair, an imitation of depart- 
ment store major promotional pro- 
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cedure and a third-rate imitation, at 


that. 


Play Up Services 


I might also point.out that while 
Rexall’s super unit in the Crenshaw 
Shopping Center of Los Angeles of- 
fers a charge account service similar 
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to that of department stores, Rexall 
has yet to promote that service as do 
department stores. Most of Rexall’s 
newspaper advertising, for example, 
is still price promotional. 


Size Is Not the Answer 


It is my contention that the drug 
chains will eventually find that larg- 
er, and still larger, store units, if 
operated along traditional price-pro- 
motional lines, will not reverse the 
downtrend of their shrinking net 
profit percentage. Larger store units 
will, unquestionably, produce a larger 
volume. 

That larger volume however 
will not be translated into a larger 
net profit percentage if the promo- 
tional emphasis continues to be on 
price and on irregular and minor 
merchandise lines. The drug chains 
will be compelled to turn to what 
will be for them a new program of 
(1) major promotions on (2) major 
merchandise lines or major merchan- 
dise categories (3) featuring standard 
merchandise (4) at full mark-up, but 
featuring it with (5) dramatic pro- 
motional impact and (6) using a 
larger variety in the way of promo- 
tional media. 

Perhaps the quickest way to size 
up the extent to which chain drug 
promotion has fallen behind super 
unit architecture and merchandising 
development is to examine some of 
those 50 Affiliated Chain Drug pro- 
motional winners as reported in 
Chain Store Age. Here they are: 


1. A Free Gift Carnival: [Loew 
Drug Co., Corpus Christi, Tex.. 
gave customers tickets in duplicate on 
which they wrote their names and 
addresses. 

One stub was dropped in a_ box 
at the store. The customer re- 
tained the other stub. Merchandise 
valued at $585 was given to cus- 
tomers who participated in a draw- 
ing. All stubs were dumped into two 
large washing machines and a city 
official awarded prizes from drawings 
made by two little girls selected by 
the audience. 


2. Punch Card Promotion: (This 
oldy is so antique that I can remem- 
ber its being used by the candy store 
I patronized as a youngster in the 
Bronx. Believe me, that was many 
years back!) 

Gray Drug Stores, Cleveland, of- 
fered customers trade cards to be 
used in purchasing table lamps and 
smoking stands. ‘These two items 
were $10 values and were offered 
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for $3.99 each when the customer 
presented a punched-out card indi- 
cating $2.50 in purchases. Another 
winner was a punch card promotion 
by LaVerdiere’s Drug Stores, Water- 
ville, Me., in which a punch card in- 
dicating $15 in purchases entitled the 
customer to a free 8 by 10 inch por- 
trait. At least a half dozen of the 
50 winners were based on punch card 
variations. 


3. Anniversary Sale: The anniver- 
sary sale was selected as a winner in 
a number of instances. These are, of 
course, essentially price promotions, 
with special purchases prominently 
featured. They are so completely de- 
veloped that a 20-page book was re- 
quired to detail the 20th Anniversary 
Sale of the Republic Drug Co. and 
more than $6,000 in prize money was 
offered to salespeople, etc. 


4. Christmas Preview: This is one 
of the better type of major promo- 
tions run by a drug chain. The spon- 
sor was the Pay Less Drug Stores, 
Albuquerque, N. M. A hotel ball- 
room was engaged for the display of 
gifts. Newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing publicized the event. Free tickets 
were given for admission. A total of 
260 prizes was offered to those who 
attended. The purpose was simply to 
display Christmas gifts available at 
Pay Less. It was not intended to take 
orders. 

However. many of the 7,000 
who attended wanted to place orders 
both for immediate delivery and for 
lay-away. In 1947 the event was held 
tor one day. In 1948 it was held for 
three days. There is a good deal of 
significance for major suppliers in this 
Promotion because, to my mind, it 
suggests the lengths to which the 
super drug units will eventually go in 
staging major promotions. It also in- 
dicates that handicaps inherent in 
super drug store facilities can, and 
will be, overcome by going outside 
the store for space. 


5. Radio Promotion on Sporting 
Goods: Run by LaVerdiere’s Drug 
Stores, Waterville, Me., this Affili- 
ated winner is an interesting example 
of a promotion on a non-health mer- 
chandise category offering standard 
merchandise at regular mark-up. 
Radio announcements were used, 
during mid-winter, to suggest to fish- 
érmen that spring was not far away 
and urging them to select tackle im- 
mediately. The promotion included a 
Budget Lay-Away Plan. One result 
Was that sporting goods volume hit an 
all-time high. 
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6. P.M.’s: A considerable percent- 
age of these 50 promotions selected 
by Affiliated revolved around a P.M. 
system of one type or another. Some 
of the promotions, in fact, were based 
entirely on extra compensation for 
salespeople. The drug chains are 
great believers in pay incentives for 
their salespeople. In most drug chains 
there is at least one P.M. plan in 
operation at all times and there have 
been known to be occasions when a 
number of P.M. promotions are oper- 
ated simultaneously. In any event, 
the drug chains have sufficient faith 
in the P.M. to shell out their own 
money as well as to welcome P.M. 
plans from manufacturers. And some 
manufacturers selling through the 
drug chains have an equally fine faith 
in the P.M. The makers of the Inner 
Sanctum wallet, for example, budget 
a considerable sum expressly for this 
purpose. 

My feeling is that with the drug 
chains admitting that they get a third 
sifting of salespeople, the caliber of 
their floor talent must necessarily be 
of a less-than-superior order, and I 
conclude that the degree of intelligent 
extra selling effort that could be 
called forth by a P.M. must be 
minor. 

The drug chains are essentially 
robot retailers. Never forget that. 
The most that can be_ expected 
is that the salespeople will simply 
mention an item and, of course, the 
mere mention will unquestionably 
stimulate volume to a degree. 

Of course, from the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint there is always the 
problem of obtaining accurate, not to 
say honest, records of sales by individ- 
ual salespeople. That problem has 
seldom, if ever, been satisfactorily 
solved and it is probably true that a 
goodly percentage of moneys paid by 
manufacturers to the drug chains as 
P.M.’s is completely wasted. No 
other mass distributor, variety chain, 
mail order chain, most food chains, 
department stores, uses the P.M. to 
the same extent as it is used by the 
drug chains. 


7. "Why | Like—": The “Why I 
Like’”’ contest formula was one of the 
winners. It was used by Gasen’s Drug 
Stores, St. Louis. Free theater 
tickets were offered for the best state- 
ments on ‘Why I like to trade at 
Gasen’s.” 


8. Item Promotion: Gasen’s Drug 
Stores were winners with another 
promotion. This one was a 10-day 
promotion on a cold preventive. Sales- 
people were offered P.M.’s and were 
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educational bulletins telling 


given 
them how to sell the item. Newspaper 
advertising was used extensively. 


9. Item Promotion: Another item 
promotion among the winners was 
run by Gunning-Casteel on facial 
tissue. Salespeople were told about 
the many uses for facial tissue and 
were asked to mention these new 
uses, rather than merely mention the 
product, itself. 


10. Amateur Photo Contest: This 
promotion, too, qualifies as one. of 
the better type and is indicative of 
the sort of promotion on which the 


super drugs will eventually lean more 
heavily. 

It was staked by the Silver 
Rod Stores, Jersey City, N. J. Its 
purpose was to create interest in the 
chain’s photographic sections. Prizes 
included four scholarships to a local 
school of photography. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was used, plus a complete 
point-of-sale setup. It was a consid- 
erable success. 


Other Winners 


Other winners in this Affiliated 
Drug competition on drug chain pro- 
motions included such promotions as: 


ROCKFORD MARKET? 
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publisher’s overstock; potted plant; 
buy-your-candy-in-advance, and pro- 
motion of manufacturers’ close-outs. 

Perhaps a sufficient number have 
been cited out of the total of 50, and 
the selection is truly representative, 
to suggest that these winners, which 
unquestionably rank considerably 
above the average of drug chain pro- 
motion, actually do not rank very 
high. 

Few of them are major promo- 
tions. Few are really complete pro- 
motions utilizing an impressive array 
of promotional units and devices. Few 
employ novel angles. Few are on 
standard merchandise, and even fewer 
are on merchandise lines or categories 
that are major producers of drug 
chain volume and profit. Few are at 
regular price. 


Old Fashioned Promotion 


The super drugs, in their major 
promotions, continue to follow very 
much the same promotional proced- 
ures developed not only when their 
stores were smaller, their inventories 
less diversified, their net profit per- 
centages more secure, but the same 
promotional procedures developed 
when they were purely and simply 
cut-price emporiums. They incline 
slavishly to follow precedent. They 
might benefit were they to ape the 
super markets, although the merchan- 
dising policies of the super markets 
and those of the super drugs are only 
distantly related. 

The point I am making is that the 
super markets use more ingenious 
ideas, more often, more exactingly 
than do the super drugs. Promotion- 
ally speaking, the super markets have 
left the drug chains far behind, and 
since the super market inventories 
tend more and more to parallel that 
of the drug supers, this situation is 
not auspicious for the future of the 
drug super. 

To this observer, it would appear 
as though the drug chains must even- 
tually develop entirely new promo- 
tional programming for their super 
units. 

This is particularly true with 
respect to major promotions, bearing 
in mind, at all times, that mass re- 
tailers are constantly engaged in a 
succession of major, secondary and 
minor promotions. 


One Basic Error 


I am not suggesting that these 
major promotions must, or even 
should, all be of the prestige or insti- 
tutional type. But it would appear 
as though the drug chains are mak- 
ing the same basic error that typified 
department store promotion for so 
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many years, and still does in too- 
great measure. ‘They are much too 
price-promotional. ‘The consequence 1s 
that their new super units are as 
different in appearance from their 
promotions as the super unit is from 
the old pineboard store of the early 
1920's. 

The drug chain super units de- 
mand a proper proportion of major 
promotions that will be based on an 
exciting theme; that will present that 
theme through a larger variety of 
promotional media than is now cus- 
tomarily employed; that will revolve 
around standard merchandise in their 
major merchandise categories; that 
will sell something beside strictly 
price. 

It has been said in department 
store circles that the day’s ‘‘outside”’ 
promotions seldom produce more than 
15% of the day’s in-store traffic. 
With the drug chains, and especially 
in their super units, I venture to say 
that their “‘outside’”’ promotions (that 
is, radio advertising, newspaper ad- 
vertising, etc.) do not even equal 
that 15% traffic figure of the de- 
partment stores. 


Temporary Benefits 


It is high time, therefore, that the 
drug chains realized that their super 
store promotions should not be 
planned as trafhic-producing hyper- 
dermics, because the percentage of 
the day’s trafic produced by any drug 
chain promotion will be a minor part 
of that day’s total traffic, with only 
rare exceptions. Moreover, these 
price-promotional hypos do not build 
customary loyalty; they do not create 
a loyal customer following. To the 
contrary, they resemble very much the 
consumer contests run by so many\ 
manufacturers and which are almost 
entirely temporary. in 
achieved. 

Nielson figures in the drug field 
proved beyond dispute that prac- 
tically no manufacturers’ contests 
have a lasting beneficial effect on 
volume. 


results 


Drug chain promotion for their 
new super units must build for those 
Stores a ‘‘consumer franchise,”’ a loyal 
customer following, precisely as must 
the advertising and promotion of the 
manufacturer. A new type of major 
Promotion is needed to achieve that 
result. 

And that very need opens up an 
avenue for a new type of promo- 
tional planning and cooperation be- 
tween major suppliers and the drug 
chains. 

To my mind, the manufacturers 
selling through the drug chains have 
been just about as lax in this respect 
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as the drug chains themselves. Manu- 
facturers have been guilty of one, 
two or all of the following sins of 
omission and commissicn : 


1. Slavishly following drug chain 
promotional traditions. 


2. Offering the drug chains promo- 
tions that were actually planned for 
other types of outlets. 


3. Planning drug chain promotions 
that are really suitable only for small 
independents or for the smaller store 
units of the drug chains. 


The time is coming when manufac- 
turers with distribution through a 
variety of outlets will not only plan 
special promotions and special promo- 
tional material for each type of out- 
let, but will also plan special promo- 
tions and special promotional material 
for the store variations existing with- 
in each type of outlet. As applied to 
the drug chains that means not only 
promotions and promotional material 
designed specifically for the drug 
chains, but also promotions and pro- 
motional material designed specifi- 
cally for the super units of the drug 
chains. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 1» tae 
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Starting with 25 employees 26 years ago, Melrose Hosiery Mills is 
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Unions Destroy Salesmen’'s Loyalty 
& Incentive ? Not for Eggo 


‘Management scares itself . . . instead of taking the union 
in its stride and building from there." That's Eggo Food 
Products speaking, whose route men have been members 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters since 1939. 


Based on an interview with 


ANTHONY DORSA °® Manager, Eggo Food Products 


“It is not necessary to lose the 
loyalty of your salesmen: because they 
join a union. It is not necessary for 
them to lose the incentive to do a 
selling job. You don’t have to forfeit 
control. Management scares_ itself 
too much instead of taking the union 
in its stride and building from there.” 

That’s Anthony (“Tony”) Dorsa 
speaking. He’s executive head of 
Eggo Food Products, San Jose, 
Calif., who has had eight years to 
prove that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Why? Because in 1939 
when the International Brotherhood 
of ‘Teamsters was flexing its muscles 
in his general neighborhood he told 
his drive-salesmen to join. In the en- 
suing years of his company’s remark- 
able growth* he has demonstrated 
the accuracy of his hunch that man- 
agement, through its approach to its 

*See “The Proof of the Waffle: It’s in 
the Eating,” SALEs MANAGEMENT, August 
15, 1948, page 41. 
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workers, determines the ‘working 
tone” of a business organization. In 
or out of the union this is true, but 
it becomes more significant for man- 
agement when the men are organized 
to strike back if management’s failure 
in human relations creates an antago- 
nistic climate. 

Eggo, producer of waflle and pan- 
cake flour, potato chips, mayonnaise 
and a host of other food products, is 
only 10 years old. It came into being 
when the three Dorsa brothers, 
Tony, Frank and Sam, with $50 
capital between them, resolved to put 
on the market a better waffle mix for 
restaurants. At first they sold the 
institutional trade only. Now major 
products are promoted through groc- 
ery stores as well, to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Twelve of the company’s sales- 
men drive route trucks and so are 
in the union. They are under a su- 
pervisor who is not unionized. In 


THE BOSS AND HIS UNIONIZED 
SALES STAFF: Tony Dorsa, man- 
ager of Eggo Food Products (left), 
conducts sales meetings on a man- 
to-man basis. There's plenty of give 
and take, but there's no substitute 
anywhere for fair play on both sides. 


there are three non-union 
salesmen (formerly drivers) who 
hold executive and semi-executive 
positions as route managers, district 
managers, or district salesmen. 

Eggo’s salesmen were not keen on 
being unionized, possibly because they 
were getting pretty much what a 
union contract would have given 
them. The base pay was approxi- 
mately what the union had set up. 
‘They were being paid for sick leave. 
They had one week’s vacation with 
pay, which was customary at the 
time. They had a good commission 
setup for extra incentive. 

The Dorsas’ attitude was, “You're 
getting everything the union would 
give you. There’s nothing to fight 
about. Go join up, boys, take the 
union and we'll use their provisions 
as base and go on from there.” 

“We don’t believe in starvation 
wages,’ Mr. Dorsa says. “We'd like 
to see higher wages for everybody so 
that everybody can buy more of our 
products—and all other - prod- 
ucts...” But to make that possible, 
salesmen, like all other workers in a 
plant, must produce. What's more, 
they must produce with enthusiasm— 
genuine enthusiasm, not artificially 
speeded-up effort. 


addition, 


There must be loyalty—to the 
company and its products. 
There must be incentive—sus- 


tained, not spasmodic. 
There must be the feeling on the 
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omelimes 
women have to 
carry the banners 


ERHAPS you'll see the story of Joan of 
Arc, as portrayed on the screen by Miss 
Ingrid: Bergman. 
It’s a thrilling episode in the world’s history, 
proving that sometimes a woman must take the 
lead in the fight she believes in. 


Modern women, too, must often pick up the 
banners . . . in their struggle for the security and 
well-being of their family. 

Though earning the necessities of life is pri- 
marily a man’s job, sometimes it takes a woman 
to insure her family’s future by setting them on 
the only sure road to security . . . through ade- 
quate, regular savings. 


For the modern woman, there is one fool- 
proof method of winning her fight for savings. 
It’s United States Savings Bonds—an invest- 
ment with the soundest backing in the world 
. +. an investment that pays back four dollars 
for every three. 


And there are two foolproof savings plans, 
too. One is the Payroll Savings Plan, for those 
on a company payroll. The other is the Bond- 
A-Month Plan, for those not on a payroll, 
whereby bonds are purchased through the 
checking account. 


If your home is your career, urge your husband, 
and all other working members of your family, 
to start now—today—on the bond-saving plan 
for which they are eligible. 


If you are working, sign up yourself at your 
firm or bank, and influence the other working 
members of your family to do the same. 


Soon the bonds will start piling up. 


Soon you'll know that confidence in the fu- 
ture which only comes through saving. 


It’s a wonderful feeling for anyone. And for 
@ woman—how doubly wonderful! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 


Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


1, 1949 


IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


20,600 Evening Independent 
Year Round 
Families SPEND 


$6,040, 830 


FOR DRUGS 


Of St. Petersburg’s $9,903,000 total drug sales, $6,040,830 is spent by 
approximately 20,600* Evening Independent year-round families. This 
is a on market almost the total of Tampa’s—served by The Independ- 
ent alone! 


*(Circulation 26,071—January 19, 1949) 


THIS IS $2,740,194 HIGHER, OR 


82% MORE 


than 20,600 average Florida families spend for drug items. 


During the peak months of the visitors’ season, when The Independent’s 
families reach about 34,000, and the city population reaches 200,000... . 


DRUG SALES WILL BE ALMOST DOUBLE! 


Che Evening Independent 


The Sunshine Newspaper 
ST. PETERSBURG’S FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


Represented Nationally by 


DeLISSER, INC. 


Chicago . Philadelphia ° Atlanta 
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part of the men, Mr. Dorsa empha- 
sizes, that “their problems are ours— 
but ours are also theirs.” 

Loyalty is the basis. Loyalty is 
what many employers, especially sales 
managers, say you lose when your 
men join a union. But loyalty is a 
human relationship, as the Dorsas 
see it, and it can be won or lost only 
on that basis. After eight years in 
the union, they say without hesitation 
that they are convinced that they 
have the first loyalty of their sales- 
men. Why? “Fair play sums it up,” 
says Tony Dorsa. 

Under fair play comes fair re- 
muneration—‘“that’s taken for 
granted.” But there’s much more to 
it than that. The “much more” 
takes in a lot of little things as well as 
some big ones. One of the big things 
is that the men are made to feel that 
they are part of the organization. As 
the business grows, they know they 
can grow in proportion to their 
ability, effort and achievement. There 
is no favoritism, no nepotism, no par- 
tiality of any sort. The men know 
it to be a fact. Seniority is a fac- 
tor in advancement but ability stands 
first. 

Salesmen who have been  ad- 
vanced to higher positions during the 
company’s 10 years in business are 
those who have demonstrated by 
achievement that they were worthy 
of promotion. A sound base for 
loyalty is laid, Mr. Dorsa_ believes, 
when men have complete confidence 
that their abilities are recognized and 
will be fairly rewarded. 

What constitutes ability is clearly 
understood. It boils down to: service 
to the customer; courtesy; sales ef- 
forts, and results. 


Boss’ Problems, Too 


A major source of loyalty comes 
from the fact that the men sincerely 
believe that their problems -actually 
are the boss’s. It is demonstrated 
over and over, day by day. A man 
has money troubles: ‘““We loan him 
what he needs,” says Mr. Dorsa. 
Another is wrestling with domestic 
problems: “We try to keep him with 
his wife.” Still another needed three 
weeks’ vacation instead of the two 
that were due him: “He knew he 
could come and talk it over and we'd 
arrange it.” A young newly married 
man is in the throes of moving: “We 
loan him a truck.” 

Loyalty comes, also, from giving 4 
man a break when he needs it. ‘Take 
the matter of broken merchandise: 
Salesmen are supposed to make it 
good if it’s their fault. And short- 
ages: They are responsible. Rules 
are rules, but when there is doubt the 
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men are given the benefit. Each in- 
stance of breakage or shortage is 
studied, too, to help the man avoid 
such losses in future. 

What it sums up to is a man-to- 
man relationship of mutual con- 
fidence, respect and liking. “The men 
have learned they can tell “Tony” 
anything—mistakes and all, only 
they'd better not tell him a lie, or 
make alibis. 

“What’s wrong with 
ployers,” Mr. Dorsa points out, “is 
that they think they’re better than 
the men who work for them. Here 
we all work—but hard—and there 
are no top hats in the organization. 
We're all the same, although there 
may be different functions.” 


most em- 


Some "Little Things” 


Tony Dorsa gets down to work as 
early as his earliest men. Maybe he 
drops in at the restaurant where they 
take a cup of coffee before starting 
on the routes. Maybe he picks up the 
check. He may invite a man to go 
duck hunting with him; take a couple 
others out on a party; ask them all 
to a barbecue. They have a swell 
time. “But the next day it’s strictly 
business. We work harder than 
ever.” A lot of little things make up 
the atmosphere that creates loyalty, 
as Tony Dorsa sees it—little things 
often forgotten. The fact most com- 
monly forgotten is that loyalty to be 
real must be mutual, he points out. 
It is hard to separate loyalty and 
incentive, according to this company’s 
experience. If you have what makes 
for the first you will have the latter. 
But Eggo has definite economic in- 
centives, too, over and above the 
union’s basic provisions. There are 
money incentives, advancement in- 
centives, bonuses. A commission set- 
up gives each man the opportunity to 
increase his own pay by his efforts. 
The extent to which they work at it 
is Indicated by the fact that earnings 
average well over and above the 
union wage. 

_ Advancement incentive lies in the 
tact that the posts of route managers, 
district supervisors and other execu- 
tive jobs are filled from among driver 
salesmen who distinguish themselves. 

‘The organization is small enough, 
but growing fast enough, so that the 
men know they really can work up 
trom union driver-salesmen to an 
executives position. ‘They don’t have 
to remain union men.” 

Eggo doesn’t set quotas. “We've 
never had a quota system, haven’t 
had to. Don’t like quotas,” Tony 
Says. “Too much on the high pres- 
sure side. Our way, we believe we 
get the natural earnestness and en- 
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thusiasm of the man who likes to 


sell . . . and who knows he can get | 


on in the company by selling as well 
as he can.” 

But what of the man who, through 
lack of ambition or some other cause, 
is satisfied to slide along on the 
guaranteed union wage and make no 
extra effort? The breeding of this 
type is one of the serious charges 
leveled against unionization of sales- 
men by their sales managers. 

“To begin with, you try not to hire 
that kind of man,” says Tony Dorsa. 
Eggo adds new men only when it 
adds new routes as a rule (the com- 
pany has hardly any labor turnover) 
or when a route job is 
through a promotion. 
carefully screened. They are trained 
first in the plant and then given 60 
days’ selling probation on a route 
with an older, experienced man. 


“Actually, you can tell in two weeks | 


—sometimes in two days—whether a 
man will be a success or a failure at 
selling.” 
every opportunity to prove them- 
selves, with the final decision based 
on reports and recommendations of 
the supervisor, or the older salesman 
in whose charge the junior has been 
placed, and Mr. Dorsa’s own judg- 
ment. 

If, in spite of careful selection, 
equally careful training, plus the en- 
couragement, support and incentives 
of the Eggo approach, a man shows 


evidence of leaning on the union 
guarantees and giving little or noth- 
ing over and above what will get 


him by, Mr. Dorsa does not give him 


up without a fight. 


For Instance 


“We had a man like that not so 
long ago. He'd been sliding along, 
just getting by, for about six months. 
You might ask why we let him go 
that long without saying something. 
To begin with, we knew he’d been 
having a lot of personal trouble. We 
gave him a chance to pull himself 
together. Finally, we had to call 
him in and have a talk with him. 
We pointed out that his sales were 
low, far too low, that his attitude 


vacated | 
Prospects are | 


However, they are given! 


Clever 
Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay-off 


was not what we had expected of him | 


when we had put him on the route. 
We told him he had a good job— 
why wasn’t he protecting it? He 
must understand that his route had 
to pay or we might as well dis- 
continue it; in fact, we would have 
to discontinue it.’’ At the same time, 
Tony Dorsa talked with the super- 
visor. ‘“‘Let’s make a better man out 
of him. He’s got the stuff.” 

The man was shown what was 


necessary in the way of results if the! 
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“Address 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- | 
trial concerns are doing | 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- | 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 

Send for Circular 
giving specifications, prices and 
full details on the new Ampro 
“‘Compact.’’ Also for free booklet, 
“A Powerful Aid for Industry,"’ 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 


solve your 
problems. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 
Please send me full details, specifications and .- 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact'’ 16mm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid 
for Industry." 
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IT'S EASIER TO SELL 
MR. AND MRS. M. D. 


(MORE DOLLARS) 


COMFORTS for office, home and 
family are matter-of-course purchases 
to the average doctor. He rates con- 
veniences as necessities—and his in- 
come backs up his buying impulses. 


The State Journals — reaching every 
member physician in 42 states — will 
certify your sales message to this prof- 
itable market, whether you sell surgical 
supplies or television sets. 


It takes only one advertising contract 
to do the job in as many Journals as 
you choose—one monthly statement, 
one piece of copy, one set of original 
plates per insertion. 


Why not have a look at our time-sav- 
ing Space Budget? Shows 29 different 
plans, including one scaled to YOUR 
appropriation! Address request to 


STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


34 Journals 
Covering 42 States 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
ARIZONA Medicine 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, Journal of 
CONNECTICUT State Med. Journal 
DELAWARE Med. Journal 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. Annals of 
FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal of 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
HAWAI! Med. Journal 
INDIANA State Med. Assn. Journal of 
IOWA State Med. Soc. Journal of 
KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of 
KENTUCKY Med. Journal 
MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of the 
MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., Journal of 
MINNESOTA Medicine 
MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., Journal of 
NEBRASKA State Med. Journal 
NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. 
(Mass., New Hamp.) 

NEW JERSEY, Journal of Med. Soc. of 
NEW ORLEANS Med. and Surgical Journal 
NORTH CAROLINA Med. Journal 
NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho & Alaska) 

OHIO State Med. Journal 
OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn. Journal of 
PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. Journal (Colo., Utah, 
Wyo., New Mex., Mont.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn. Journal of 
SOUTH DAKOTA Journal of Med. 
TENNESSEE State Med. Assn.. Journal of 
TEXAS STATE Journal of Med. 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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route was to pay; it was his responsi- 
bility to see that it did pay. At the 
same time it so happened that some- 
one outside of the business, a friend 
of the family chatting with the young 
man, let this advice slip out: “If you 
want to get along with Eggo you've 
got to work as hard as the bosses 
work.” 

Well, inside of a month the man’s 
attitude and record were greatly im- 
proved. He is now producing along 
with the best. ‘We woke up what 
was dormant, that’s all.” 

But if all efforts had failed to 
make a better man of him, if he had 
persisted in doing a minimum amount 
of work, he would have been dis- 
missed ; that is, the route would have 
been discontinued. The men are ex- 
pected to work. They understand it; 
the union understands it. The union 
has never questioned the few oc- 
casions when it has been necessary to 
discharge a man. 

“Our relationship with the union,” 
Mr. Dorsa says, “is on the same frank 
man-to-man basis as our relationship 
with the men. We've never had an 
argument with the local in eight 
years of dealing with it. We've never 
had a grievance, even. In our experi- 
ence, the union is usually tough to 
deal with when the men feel they 
have cause to take in grievances. As- 
suming a sound (and that usually 
means locally controlled) union, if 
vou have a good relationship with 
your salesmen you'll have a good re- 
lationship wifh the union.” Fair play 
with the union, like fair play with 
the men, breeds mutual respect. “For 
example, we abide by the union’s 
rules and regulations strictly and see 
that the men do too.” 


Costs Going Up? 


Have selling costs gone up under 
unionization of salesmen? All sell- 
ing costs have gone up, Mr. Dorsa 
admits. They have gone up tre- 
mendously. Unionization the coun- 
try over doubtless has something to 
do with it. However, since Eggo was 
giving its salesman more or less what 
unionization has written into a con- 
tract, Mr. Dorsa sees no reason to 
say sales costs are higher because 
salesmen are in the union. By adding 
new products, by increasing efficiency, 
eliminating waste, by concentrating 
on selling, Eggo can claim to have 
kept percentage of sales expenditures 
in relation to total volume approxi- 
mately constant. It amounts to this: 
If costs are going up you work 
harder to break even. The men un- 
derstand too that that’s how it works. 


Problems are all freely discussed 
in monthly sales meetings, held in the 
evening. They have been held 12 
times a year without fail for 10 years 
and the men enjoy them. They have 
an opportunity to talk back at the 
boss —to discuss mutual problems 
frankly. Meetings are divided into 
two sessions: regular sessions to in- 
troduce new _ products, product 
changes, policies, etc., and discussion 
sessions for give-and-take of ideas, 
problems, experiences. Sometimes it 
is a knock-down-and-drag-out if Mr. 
Dorsa has an idea he believes is good, 
and the boys think they see flaws in it. 


Sample Debate 


Take the time when management 
advised them to go easy on samples. 
One of the salesmen, a little bit of a 
guy, who was making friends on his 
route by giving away bags of potato 
chips, jumped up and said, in effect: 
“To heck with the boss. Give away 
chips if you want to and if you get 
sales that way. I give away so-and- 


so many. Look at my route. Look 
at my record.” 
They argued it out before the 


meeting and the salesman made his 
point. He was getting results by 
sampling, he was making his method 
pay. 

“They all had a good laugh at my 
expense,’ Mr. Dorsa_ says. “The 
sampling went on. Now, suppose I 
had invoked policy and rule and told 
that man he couldn’t give away 
samples any more, or not to the ex- 
tent he was doing it? Suppose I had 
prohibited the other men from fol- 
lowing his example? Being the boss, 
suppose I’d taken the attitude that I 
was right regardless? I’d have broken 
that salesman’s spirit. I’d have for- 
feited a lot of the respect of the other 
men. They would have gone out of 
that meeting with less enthusiasm for 
their jobs and for the company and 
for selling its products. It’s the little 
things . . . a hole lot of little 
things... ” 

The whole lot of little things have 
added up to Eggo having salesmen 
who have been with the company for 
10 years—as long as their routes have 
been in existence or until they are 
promoted out of them. The youngest 
salesman in point of service came in- 
to the organization two years ago 
with the establishment of a new 
route. 

Maybe Mr. Dorsa is right when 
he says he believes that in eight years 
of unionization he has proved that it 
is up to management whether sales- 
men lose incentive and loyalty after 
they join a union. 
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Planned Profits Program 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., is promoting its full 
line of Universal Home Laundry and 
Home Cleaning equipment in greatly 
expanded merchandising campaigns 
starting in March and continuing 
throughout the spring and early sum- 
mer. The campaigns are a part of 
Universal’s widely advertised Planned 
Profits Program for ’49 which is 
heavily emphasizing the complete line 
of Universal major and trafhc appli- 
ances in individual campaigns. 

Advertisements featuring the cap 
line, ‘What Put Your Best ‘Table 
Cloth in the Washer?” will appear 
in Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Llome Journal, Better Flomes 
and Gardens, Parent's Magazine and 
Sunset, telling consumers that, “If 
it's washable, it’s safe in the new Uni- 


versal 2-Speed washer.’ Simultane- 
ously with the national magazine 


campaign, Landers, Frary & Clark’s 
distributors will run a series of three 
newspaper advertisements in key mar- 
kets throughout the country featuring 
the dealer listings. 

To turther promote the Universal 
Home Laundry line two special offers 
tied in with the sale of Universal 
washers will be made available to 


consumers, 
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RUGGED, for maximum trippage, is the 
story of River Raisin Paper Co. soft drink 
cases, humorously told in campaign series 
Prepared by Livingston Porter Hicks, Detroit. 
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Along with the two offers, Univer- 
sal has prepared a special promotional 
package of materials for dealers to 
assist them in promoting the complete 
line of home laundry equipment. A 
transparent tub and _ illuminated 
“Dramalite” display complete with 
a flyer outlining the best methods of 
demonstrating the washer will offer 
dealers a transparent tub for demon- 
strating the two speed action. 

In addition, the campaign will fea- 
ture full-color two-piece washer floor 
displays, four-piece full-color washer 
window banners, eye-stopping decals, 
counter cards, colorful metallic faced 
counter sign and valence. Other pro- 
motional materials include mail fold- 
ers, postcards, ‘As advertised in Life” 
cards and demonstration books. All 
distributors will be supplied with a 
special 36-page portfolio outlining the 
entire campaign. 

Beginning in April dramatic page- 
and-a-half advertisements in Life, 
Look and The Saturday Evening 
Post will reach 19,315,675 readers, 
telling them of Universal’s two new 
offers built around the Universal 
Clean-Air Cleaner with the ‘Tattle 
Tale” light and the motor driven 
brush cleaner. 

To fully promote these cleaners, 
Universal will, in addition to its na- 
tional magazine advertising, stimu- 
late sales through heavy outdoor cov- 
erage in 134 leading trading areas. 
The outdoor boards will illustrate 
the Universal spring cleaning mes- 
sage. Finally, a barrage of radio mes- 
sages will be broadcast to more than 
10 million listeners. 


Baker's Promotion 


More high profit sales for grocers 
with both Baker’s Premium Shred 
and Baker’s Southern Style Coconut 
is the aim of extensive new promo- 
tion of these products in the New 
York Metropolitan area. 

With coconut in ever increasing 
supplies, General Foods salesmen will 
make a greater effort to secure better 
distribution of both products in all 
stores. Recent surveys demonstrate 
coconut sales of 100% and over re- 
sult from stocking both Baker’s co- 
conut packages instead of one. 

Special display material has been 
designed for retailer convenience 
which includes ‘“‘Kum-Kleen’’ stick- 


ers for shelf dividers, box toppers, 
price tabs, and dealer advertisements. 
‘Two tie-in posters are available: (1) 
with the Martha Deane radio show; 
(2) with Sunkist citrus fruit-coconut 
ambrosia recipe. Grocers can secure 
material from their General Foods 
sales representatives. 

Heavy advertising of both Baker 
products is scheduled. Included is a 
five-day weekly broadcast on the 
Martha Deane show (WOR, New 
York City), and announcements five 
times a week on both “When a Girl 
Marries” (NBC) and the Wendy 
Warren (CBS) shows. Four-color 
advertising will appear in five 
women’s magazines: Woman's Home 
Companion; Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Good Housekeeping; Better Homes 
and Gardens; Country Gentleman. 


CORRELATING product's name with season 
of the year, this first of a national series 
will appear in March 28 issue of Life. Mac- 
Donald-Cook Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


Hotpoint Ups Dishwasher 
Ad Budget 40% in "49 


An_ initial $100,000 advertising 
send-off has launched the nation-wide 
introduction of Hotpoint’s new 1949 
automatic dishwashers, January 24- 
February 5. The national magazine 
program was supported by strong 
dealer participation in local news- 
papers and radio advertising. 

Full-page, four-color advertise- 
ments have appeared in Time and 
Newsweek, and were followed by 
four-color bleed spreads in Life and 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 
House &@ Garden in February is car- 
rying a four-color, full-page introduc- 
tory advertisement. 
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They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt’ when you see it. 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it's the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 


—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 


‘These introductory advertisements 
will be followed by a series of black 
and white bleeds which will run at 
least through the first half of the 
year. They will be carried by Time, 
Newsweek, The American Home, 
Good Housekeeping, House & Gar- 
den, and Parents’ Magazine. 

Dishwasher advertising for 1949 
calls for an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $400,000, according to Leon- 
ard G. Truesdell, vice-president of 
marketing, who says that this repre- 
sents an increase of nearly 40% over 
last year’s budget. He estimates that 
the introductory advertising program 
would reach 40,000,000 readers. 

Mr. Truesdell said that Hotpoint’s 
1949 dishwasher advertising will be 
based on “fast, hard-hitting copy di- 
rected at the consumer. This adver- 
tising program will reflect our objec- 
tive of selling competitively. 

“Last year’s program was designed 
to sell the relatively new principle of 
dishwashing,” he said. ‘“The best evi- 
dence that we accomplished our pur- 
pose is the sharp rise in sales, and 
also the number of new manufac- 
turers who have entered the business. 
Many appliance manufacturers who 
do not already have a dishwasher as 
part of their lines, are seriously con- 
sidering adding this appliance.” 

Mr. Truesdell stated that, al- 
though Hotpoint opened a new dish- 


washer plant early in the spring of 
1948, dishwashers were back-ordered 
throughout the year. The new facili- 
ties at Milwaukee, Wis., have now 
reached rated capacity, assuring a 
better supply to dealers in the coming 
year. 

Citing the gains made in dishwash- 
er sales in 1948, Mr. Truesdell said 
that “no other major appliance has 
matched the rise in consumer accept- 
ance accorded this appliance since the 
war. Sales of 100,000 units in 1947 
were more than doubled in 1948 
when the industry sold 225,000 dish- 
washers. New mass production facili- 
ties, progress in lowering installation 
costs, and unprecedented appeal to 
consumers are factors which point to 
a brilliant future for the dishwasher.” 

Hotpoint dealers selling dishwash- 
ers are being supplied with an exten- 
sive merchandising package to supple- 
ment the company’s advertising. A 
dishwasher “plan book”’ contains new 
selling aids which have been designed 
to help the dealer carry out local 
merchandising programs based on co- 
operative advertising, sales promotion, 
demonstrations, and displays. 

The dishwasher plan book instructs 
the dealer in the use of a new display 
and promotion package, demonstra- 
tion material, point-of-sale aids, direct 
mail and prospect plan, gift certifi- 
cate plan, and sales training material. 


BARBER POLE: This compact new super-counter salesmen displays 12 Ever-Ready 
Shaving Brushes on less counter space than a cigar box takes, and is pilfer-proof. 
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EDITORIAL — 


Time Saver 

Sales executives are busy men. 

The results of the Smeeton survey 
show that NFSE members have little 
time for reading. They certainly do 
not have time to plow through the 
thousands of articles published to 
find those helpful to their business, 

Here is where the Federation per- 
forms an outstanding service. It sep- 
arates the wheat from the chaff, and 
supplies its members with only 
those articles of most value. 

Each article in the constant flow 
of mailings has been carefully se- 
lected by a group of members func- 
tioning as an editorial board. 

In this way the Federation makes 
available to its members many ideas 
which they would otherwise have 
little opportunity to see, and at the 
same time spares them the burden 
of receiving valueless material. 

The articles sent to NFSE men- 
bers fall into two broad groups: 

1. Those which discuss specific 
problems of selling and sales man- 
agement. 

2. Articles of a broader nature, 
which give the sales executive a 
clearer picture of the role of selling 
in the American economy. 

With this issue of the NEWS, 
NFSE members will receive two 
articles which are representative of 
this Federation service to members. 
One is a reprint of a report which 
appeared in Business Week. It ex- 
plains how one company improved 
employee relations even though it 
expanded greatly and introduced 
an assembly line. Although the 
study is focused in the factory, its 
principles could easily be applied to 
an expanding sales force. (The com- 
plete report may be obtained from 
Yale’s Labor and Management 
Center. ) 

The second article is a digest of 
the book, Mainspring, which the 
publishers have made available. In 
16 pages it presents an inspiring 
theory as to why, in the short space 
of two hundred years, America has 
risen to its position of pre-eminence 
in the world. 

The value of the program of 


which these two articles are a part | 


was dramatically shown by the re- 
sponse to a recerit mailing. In less 
than a month, more than 12,500 ad- 
ditional copies were requested! 
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An Incentive 


That Works 


It was an event that each of the 
17 salesmen would remember for 
the rest of his life. 

In Fort Worth’s Hotel Texas, be- 
fore an audience of almost 1000, 
these men had been named as the 
city’s “top” salesmen, and had been 
presented with an engraved, 
diamond-studded Distinguished 
Service Award lapel pin carrying 
the name of the Fort Worth Sales 
Executives Club. Their seats at the 
banquet were at the head table, 
near the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and they had re- 
ceived the pin from Amon Carter, 
owner and publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram. 

The occasion of the honor was 
the 20th Annual Salesmen’s Ban- 
quet, held under the auspices of the 
Fort Worth Sales Executives Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Each star salesman had been chosen 
in a contest held by his own firm. 

Fort Worth has successfully 
adopted a plan originated by the 
Memphis Sales Managers’ Club nine 
years ago. In Memphis the Distin- 
guished Sales Award has proven to 
be such a powerful stimulus to sell- 
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ing in the entire trading area that 
the club is forced to hold the num- 
ber of participating companies to 
50. At the banquet where the awards 
are made, each winner is seated at 
the head table. The other guests of 
honor include the mayor, outstand- 
ing local citizens, and a headline 
speaker. 

Because the Distinguished Sales 
Award has become a Memphis in- 
stitution, the local newspapers give 
complete coverage to the dinner. 
They feature a picture of each win- 
ner and a brief history of his busi- 
ness background. At the dinner, 
before the keynote address, each 
winner is presented with a large 
bronze engraved plaque. He is pho- 
tographed as he receives the award, 
and this picture is used by his com- 
pany in its own publication. 

This dramatic recognition given 
to the winners of the Distinguished 
Sales Award could not possibly be 
matched by any individual com- 
pany. As a result many Memphis 
firms have found the competition 
an extremely effective incentive for 
their own sales forces. 

The success of the Distinguished 


Sales Award in Memphis and Fort 
Worth is being matched by the ex- 
perience of NFSE clubs all over the 
country. Boston has successfully 
used the plan for many years, and 
Chicago’s recent meeting was key- 
noted by NFSE Chairman Alfred 
Schindler. 

The award plan is an important 
part of NFSE'’s program of activi- 
ties this year. Through its wide- 
spread publicity, it brings selling 
to the attention of the public. And 
because of the unique honor, it 
gives salesmen a greater pride in 
their work. 

The plan was given national im- 
petus last year by the NFSE Com- 
mittee on Awards, headed by 
George S. Jones, Jr. of Servel. The 
awards committee studied the plan 
as it was successfully operated in 
several clubs. The results of this 
study were then incorporated into 
the brochure shown on this page. 

The brochure was distributed to 
each club, along with a complete 
report by the Memphis Sales Man- 
agers’ Club outlining the steps to be 
followed in successfully staging a 
Distinguished Sales banquet. 
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CHART EXPLANATION————_NEW BOOKS 


As part of its continuing survey 
of modern sales executives, the Fed- 
eration publishes this month some 
further results of its “Study of Men 
Engaged in Sales Management.” 

Portrait of a Modern Sales Execu- 
tive, reported in last month’s NEWS, 
discussed the positions, background, 
and training of NFSE members. 
The latest information, charted and 
printed on pages 4 and 5 of this 
issue, shows the operating responsi- 
bilities of sales executives. 

The facts were obtained from the 
replies to a question asking what 
functions each NFSE member per- 
forms regularly in his own com- 
pany. In this visual presentation, 
the responses have been broken 
down into the work done directly 
by the executive himself, opera- 
tions which come under his direct 
supervision, functions he supervises 
generally, and matters on which he 
is consulted. 

The percentages in each division 
are based on the number of mem- 
bers who indicated that the par- 
ticular function was one of their 
responsibilities. In this way the 
chart makes allowance for NFSE 
members in staff sales positions 
whose responsibilities are limited. 

By showing the regular duties 
and responsibilities of sales. execu- 
tives, the chart serves to bring the 
role of the sales manager into proper 
perspective. It indicates that, in 
many cases, all the important phases 
of distribution are under the sales 
executive, rather than operating as 
independent departments. 

The chart will enable every NFSE 
member to evaluate his own role in 
his company, and permit companies 
to compare their sales departments 
with those of other corporations. 

The Responsibilities of Sales Ex- 
ecutives is the second release of 
information obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire, “A Study of Men Engaged 
in Sales Management”, sent to the 
entire NFSE membership. The 
questionnaire was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Brooks Smeeton of Notre 
Dame University, and cooperatively 
sponsored by the Federation and 
Notre Dame’s College of Commerce. 
The results were tabulated by 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Answer 


To the Buyers’ 


One of the basic supports of any 
sales force is its training program. 
Recognizing the tremendous im- 
portance of sales training to its 
members, NFSE’s program places 
major emphasis on this phase of 
sales management. 

The Federation works closely 
with the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives. It is making a 
study of sales training methods 
among its members. A heavy per- 
centage of its mailings to members 
are devoted to sales training, and 
almost 25% of the executives listed 
in NFSE'’s Speakers Roster discuss 
the subject. 

As its latest service to members, 
NFSE this month makes available a 
new 72-page report entitled Train- 
ing Salesmen. 

The report is based on a survey 
made by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in cooperation 


' with NFSE and the National Society 


of Sales Training Executives. 

About 200 carefully selected or- 
ganizations were asked to furnish 
information on their training pro- 
grams for the report. 132 responded 
—an unusually high return for a sur- 
vey of this nature. The selection of 
companies was based on a balanced 
diversification as to industry, loca- 
tion, and size of organization. The 
contributing companies operate in 
about 40 durable and consumer 
goods industries and in various 
service fields. 

Training Salesmen offers a com- 
prehensive digest of proven sales 
training practices. Although the best 
programs are usually tailored to par- 
ticular company needs, the basic 
features can be applied to all sales 
training programs. 

Contributors to the report unani- 
mously agree that a sales training 
"on really pays. One automo- 

ile manufacturer said that his 
training program showed “almost 


Market 


NEW 72 PAGE REPORT IS 
FREE TO NFSE MEMBERS 


immediate” evidence of improved | 
customer relations, lower operating 
costs, and higher profits. A food — 
company said that it now sells eight 
times more goods than it did 10 
years ago, and at a substantial re- | 
duction in selling costs. 

Another food company said, “The 
results of our training program have 
been that unit sales are at an all- 
time high, we enjoy the best cus- 
tomer relations and probably the 
lowest distribution costs of the 
industry.” 

To furnish executives with prac- 
tical help in reviewing or planning a 
training program, Training Sales- 
men includes information on the 
set-up of successful training organi- 
zations; the development of a train- 
ing program; how to keep the 
program practical; how to present 
the program; training methods 
available; the size of the training 


group; training aids; outlines and 
guides for conference leaders; and 
training facilities. 

Also included is information on 
trade association sales training ac- | 
tivities, and on the importance of 
executive participation in sales 
training. 

Other practical helps provided by 
the report are charts showing the 
training organizations of several 
companies; job descriptions of sales | 
personnel and training representa- 
tives; sales training program out- 
lines of several selected companies; 

a list of trade associations engaged 
in formal sales training work, and 
a bibliography of published mate- | 
rial on sales training. 

Training Salesmen, published by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is available at no charge 
to NFSE members. Your request 
should be addressed to NFSE Head- | 
quarters, Hotel Shelton, Lexington | 
Avenue and 49th Street, New York | 
17,N.Y. | 
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SAN FRANCISCO-—The Sales Man- 
agers’ Association heard a dramatic 
suggestion for cracking Russia's Iron 
Curtain at their Annual Salesmen’s 
Conference on January 14. Keynote 
speaker Bruce Barton suggested 
flooding Russia with Sears Roebuck 
catalogues. 

The Chairman of the Board of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born added: “If that day ever comes, 
we will not need any longer to fear 
Communism. No ordinary Russian 
ever suspected such a wealth of 
wonderful and desirable objects 
exists anywhere in the world as the 
Sears catalogue presents.” 

Mr. Barton’s topic was “Your Cog 
in the Wheel of World Affairs.” He 
is nationally known as an author, 
magazine editor and former Con- 
gressman. 

The conference emphasized 
“What’s in Line for °49!” in sales 
problems and opportunities. The 
afternoon session included talks by 
Frank E. Marsh of the San Francisco 
Bay Area Council and Professor 
Royal Roberts of the University of 
California. A panel discussion on 
sales problems was led by Gene K. 
Walker, sales consultant. 


LOS ANGELES — High school stu- 
dents here are considerably more 
interested in selling than ever before 
as a result of “Selling As a Career 
Day.” 

On February 16, a student from 
each of 26 participating schools was 


JOHN S. PiLLsBURY, Chairman of the 
Board of Pillsbury Mills, told a re- 
cent meeting of the Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers that 
salesmanship is just as important 
to his company today as it was back 
in the “horse and buggy days” when 
Pillsbury Mills was founded. The 
role of salesmen as “ambassadors of 
good will” was stressed by Mr. 
Pillsbury when he pointed out that 
the salesman is still the only contact 
a company has with its customers. 
Mr. Pillsbury rose to be Chairman 
of the Board in his company through 
the sales department. In his talk he 
told of selling’s role in the growth of 
the milling industry. 


a guest for the day of a sales execu- 
tive and his company. These poten- 
tial salesmen accompanied their 
hosts through a full day’s work in 
sales management, getting a first- 
hand picture of the attractions and 
requirements of the profession of 
salesmanship. At the same time, the 
students gathered material for their 
essays on “Selling As a Career.” 
The project was sponsored by the 
Los Angeles club in conjunction 
with its Essay Contest. Further pro- 
motion of the contest included a 
“Kick-Off Dinner,” attended by rep- 
resentatives of the state and city 
Departments of Education, high 
school faculty members, and _ stu- 
dents. Joe Morrison is Co-Ordinator 
of the Selling As a Career program. 


BOSTON-—The largest New England 
Sales Management Conference in 
this annual event’s ten year history 
was held January 7 and 8 in Boston’s 
Hotel Statler. About 1000 sales man- 
agers and members of their staffs 
attended the conference. Close to 
1500 were present at the 27th Annual 
Sales Rally which wound up the 
session. 

Taking “Selling When the Going 
Gets Hard” as their theme, a gallery 
of the nation’s top sales and sales- 
minded executives presented their 
ideas on gearing sales programs and 
sales organizations to the challenge 
of a buyers’ market. 

Participating in the conference 
were seven sales executives clubs in 
the Northeastern area. , 


Leapers in the glass industry were 
honored at a recent meeting of the 
New York Sales Executives Club. 
Among the many top exectuives who 
attended were (left to right): S. L. 
Rairdon, Vice President of Owens- 
Illinois Glass; William H. Maichle, 
Vice President, Beech-Nut Packing 
Company; J. P. Levis, President of 
Owens-Illinois; and Will A. Foster, 
Vice President of Borden Cheese. 
At the meeting, Ben Wood, Market- 
ing Director of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, acted as 
spokesman for the industry. He de- 
scribed in detail its new high- 
powered promotion program to ex- 
pand present markets and develop 
new uses for glass containers. 


TOP SALES PERSONALITIES 
FROM 7 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
INA 
STAR STUDDED SYMPOSIUM 
ON 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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BY LEE BARTHOLOMEW 


Vice-President of Sales 


Chuck $3,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness out the window? “Not on your 
life,” would be the natural reaction 
of most salesmen and sales managers. 
But that’s essentially what Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, 
Ga., did the first of 1948 when we 
dissolved our mail order and retail 
business . . . and we’ve profited by it. 
When this major change of sales 
policy was made, Southern States 
was riding the crest of peak sales. We 
had just completed the best year in 
the company’s 33-year history, with 
total sales exceeding $20,000,000. 
Building materials, our principal 
products, were in heavy demand .. . 
and there was every indication that 
the demand would continue for quite 
some time. 
However, along with prosperity 
had come the insidious growth of a 
deep-rooted malady. Placing a cau- 
tious finger on the corporate pulse, 
Southern States’ management feared 
that the rosy hue on the patient’s 
cheek might be the flush of fever in- 
stead of the ruddy glow of health. 
Briefly, the situation was this: 
Southern States began in 1914 as 
a mail order concern, selling metal 
roofing of all kinds to the southern 
farmer and property owner. Retail 
branches had been added gradually. 
Sales reached a total of $3,000,000 in 
round figures in 1942, and the com- 
pany had become the largest fabrica- 
tor of metal roofing in the country, 
exclusive of the mills themselves. 
Immediately following the war, 
the firm started a wholesale division 
on an experimental basis. Wholesale 
sales of aluminum roofing zoomed in 
a metals-hungry market, and up with 
them went sales of a hastily assembled 
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Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 


Profits Jumped When We Killed 
Our $3 Million Retail Business 


The wholesale division of Southern States Iron, set up post- 
war, quickly outstripped its 33-year-old retail parent in 
volume and profits. This is the story of how the company 
made a smooth transition from retailing to wholesaling. 


line of general building materials. 

Southern States found itself with a 
growing retail and mail order divi- 
sion, a very prosperous steel drum 
division selling to the naval stores in- 
dustry, and a wholesale sales division 
whose rapid growth had upset all 
expectations. But, costs were rising 
too fast. Profit margins hadn’t kept 
up with sales, and the lusty young 
wholesale division was setting up a 
louder, more insistant clamor about 
the difficulties and embarrassment 
caused it by its retail and mail order 
brother. 


Facing Facts 


A searching analysis of company 
operations brought the facts to light. 
Mail order sales now comprised only 
12'4% of total sales, and the sales 
cost curve was in steady ascendancy. 
Wholesale sales in two years had 
risen steadily to occupy a position of 
dominance—62 14% of total company 
sales at a decreasing cost margin. 

Mail order expenses were inflex- 
ible. Inventories had to be large and 
subject to hair-raising market haz- 
ards, and the wholesale division was 
crying for plant space and capital 
which it asserted it could utilize 
profitably. It was also evident that 
the 12'4% direct consumer sales was 
seriously jeopardizing the vastly 
greater wholesale operation by cre- 
ating dealer enmity and a host of 
allied problems. 

The diagnosis was completed; the 
verdict was reached—“immediate and 
complete amputation!” We deter- 
mined to discard mail order and re- 
tail operations and throw the com- 
pany’s entire weight behind an ac- 
celerated dealer program. Naval 


WHY THE CHANGE? "We had just com- 
pleted the best year 
feared that the rosy hue on the patient's 
cheek might be the flush of fever instead 
of the ruddy glow of health."—Lee Bar- 
tholomew, Vice-President of Sales. 


. . » but management 


Stores and export operations were 
not affected. 

Dissolution of a_ three-million- 
dollar mail order business was no 
small matter, especially since mail 
order selling had been the basis of 
Southern States’ success for over 33 
years. The decision wasn’t made any 
easier by the fact that over one mil- 
lion spring catalogs had just been 
mailed to customers and property 
owners throughout the length and 
breadth of the South. The event was 
of major interest in southern business 
circles, causing wide speculation on 
the reasons for the move and the 
possible outcome. 

This was anticipated, however, and 
we met the storm of speculation and 
criticism with a carefully prepared 
counter-barrage of frank, factual 
news releases and letters to our public 
relations mailing list of businessmen, 
civic leaders, stockholders, and other 
influential citizens. 

Simultaneously, a full-scale pro- 
motion campaign launched the new, 
all-out dealer program. Large-size 
advertisements appeared in 14 news- 
papers in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee. 
We have branches in these 14 cities. 
Coverage in the rural South was ob- 
tained through two farm publications. 
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A TRADEMARK IS BORN: Southern States 
Iron revamped its trademarks, adopting the 
e single name, "SSIRCO", with the change- 
over from retail to wholesale distribution. 
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BREAKING THE NEWS: A long 
publications and direct mail carried news 
of the Southern States distribution change. 


Eleven business papers, some national 
in scope, also carried the story, but 
the major effort was concentrated in 
the five business publications covering 
our sales area in the South. 

Direct mail and publicity also 
helped to present forcibly the South- 
ern States story. A brochure describ- 
ing each step in the direct mail cam- 
paign was given to all executives, 
branch managers, and salesmen. This 
procedure enabled everyone—from 
top to bottom—to handle inquiries 
and orders intelligently and uniform- 
ly throughout the company. Each 
customer of the direct mail division 
received a letter of thanks for past 
business and an explanation of the 
new sales policy. 

In addition, all consumer inquirers 
after March 15, 1948, the effective 
date of the change, were told of the 
new policy and referred to their local 
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dealers. These live leads were then 
given to the dealers for following up. 
Later we found that, in convincing 
dealers that we really meant the total 
abandonment of our consumer busi- 
ness, this last step was probably more 
effective than all our other efforts 
combined. 


A Different Approach 


Early in the game, we concluded 
that our success as a jobber lay not 
in imitating the practices and meth- 
ods of others, years established in the 
jobbing field, but in doing a different, 
hard-hitting selling job. 

We wanted to offer national manu- 
facturers seeking southern distribu- 
tion a high-geared distributional set- 
up . . . which, because of specializa- 
tion, intensive promotion and concen- 
trated effort, could do a far better 
job on certain products than could 


any conventional jobber with a large 
and cumbersome list of product lines. 

With this in mind, key men in ad- 
vertising, publicity, sales promotion, 
and credit were retained in the com- 
pany in spite of the extensive person- 
nel cutbacks which had to be made 
when we abandoned our mail order 
and retail operations. 

In the ensuing months, Southern 
State’s policy gradually crystalized 
into the following form: 


1. Use aluminum roofing, a huge- 
volume product which Southern 
States manufactures as the keystone 
around which the rest of the product 
structure could be built. 


2. Gradually acquire additional 
merchandise lines closely related to 
roofing—firmly rejecting all items 
which would not be volume movers 
for lumber and building supply deal- 
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FACTS MEN STEER BY 


Men at the helm in business weigh policies daily 
with the help of the Journals of Commerce 


Turse days, events far and near quicken 
or retard the pulse of business. 

Events in one’s own city, in Washington or 
in a distant land can start a trend toward new 
scarcities . . . increased demand for specific 
commodities and products . . . a change in 
price structure . . . new control factors... 
marketing bottlenecks . . . an inventory 
Squeeze . . . a narrowed or expanded profit 
margin. 

Each day the Journals of Commerce (New 
York and Chicago) spotlight all the significant 
news for business and industry. These com- 
plete daily business newspapers are edited 
solely for business, industrial and financial 
interests. Spot dispatches from a world-wide 
staff and exclusive, business-angled news fea- 
tures, funneled down to the specific interests 
of management executives. 

To the 200,000 Journal of Commerce read- 
ers this is the day’s most vital news. Each 
morning they scan their Journal of Commerce, 
interpret the facts and make decisions to 
meet the indicated conditions. 

No other source of business news is as 
complete and authentic as the Journals of 
Commerce, the daily newspapers that pro- 
vide the facts management executives steer by. 


THE 
Journals of Commerce 


—_ 
NO. 16.456 


Chicago Tournal of Commer’ 
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Do you advertise a business product or service? A commercial 
or industrial commodity? A consumer product with a top in- 
come market? Have you securities to sell in a market that has 
capital to invest? Do you have an institutional message for 
top management? 


Write or telephone for the Greater Journal of Commerce 
Market and rate cards. One order buys either or both, for sec- 
tional or nation-wide coverage. Get to the men who DECIDE 
...in the dailies that HELP them decide. 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S GOOD RIGHT HAND 


The Journal of Commerce, 53 Park Row, New York 16, N. Y. 
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7 Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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ers or rural hardware stores carrying 
building material lines. 


3. Capitalize to the fullest on all 
advertising and promotional aids 
from manufacturers and train the 
salesmen to teach dealers to use these 
aids. 

4. Build a company sales story 
around better service. Southern 
States’ nine strategically - located 
southern warehouses offered conveni- 
ent pick-up service and overnight de- 
livery by truck or rail to almost any 
point in our trading area. 


5. Re-organize the sales territories 


‘ ant # : 


A POSY FOR IRWIN JOHN- 


SON who wins all popularity polls 
‘8, in Central Ohio as the tops in disc 
, jockeying and as an out- 

=m standing personality. It was 


and double the field force to provide 
concentrated, efficient coverage. 


6. Build an enduring organization. 
Select smart, experienced salesmen, 
well versed in modern sales and pro- 
motional techniques pay them 
well . . . support them with the com- 
pany’s long established personnel poli- 
cies which include group insurance, 
bonuses, free medical attention, and 
numerous other benefits. Knit these 
salesmen into a_ closely-integrated, 
fast-moving team which virtually 


overnight could blanket the South 
with a product. 


e | | only natural that Columbus’ 
4 Annual Mum Show should 
name a chrysanthemum “The 

Early Worm” in honor of his morning WBNS program that 
helps folks start the day in a high good humor. Johnson is 
the first in radio to receive such a distinction. 


CIVIC AFFAIRS ARE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


TO WEBNS. richard A. Borel, general manager of the 
Station, sets the pace for all as an enthusiastic worker for 
fifteen organizations from the Boy’s Club to the Columbus 
Philharmonic. He is also an active member of CBS Affiliates 
Advisory Board. 


TWENTY YEARS ON WBNS —-*hat's the record of 
the Capital City Products Company. makers of Dixie Mar- 
garine and Kingtaste Salad Dressings. Dixie and Kingtaste 
are household words among the families of Central Ohio 

- another demonstration 
that consistent WBNS time 
pays dividends. 
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POWER 5000 D:1000°+N CBS 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 


The working out of this basic plan 
has been a long and arduous job. Our 
first headache was our enormous capi- 
tal investment in inventories. We 
submitted our swollen inventories to a 
realistic re-appraisal. All slow-moving 
products, and those which could not 
be profitably handled on a wholesale 
basis, were declared obsolete, and 
steps were taken to move those inven- 
tories quickly through every possible 
channel. Products in the wholesale 
division which had not proved them- 
selves were immediately discontinued 
and sold at cost. 

Our new streamlined line includes 
only 18 large-volume building prod- 
ucts. We handle ssirco Aluminum 
and Steel Roofing, asphalt roofing, 
Murphy Paints and Varnishes, Al- 
wintite Aluminum Windows, alumi- 
num and steel nails, Barclay Wall 
Paneling, Lo-K Cotton Insulation, 
Durall ‘Tension Screen, asbestos 
siding and roofing, insulation board 
and beaverboard. Certain other 
closely-allied products will be added 
in the future. 


New Sales Program 


Our next step was to compensate 
for the loss of mail order business by 
putting steam behind our new inten- 
sive dealer program. First, sales terri- 
tories had to be reorganized on a 
more scientific basis. At the begin- 
ning of 1948 we were covering the 
entire Southeast with only eight sales- 
men. This number was immediately 
increased to 20. 

Instead of setting up 20 territories 
solely according to area, as had been 
the policy in the past, we worked out 
the size of each territory on the basis 
of potential in it. For this purpose we 
used the Survey of Buying Power 
issue (May 10) of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. The Survey of Buying Power 
contains statistics by state, county and 
major cities on population, retail 
sales, wholesale sales and Effective 
Buying Income. By using this infor- 
mation we were able to set up terri- 
tories which salesmen can work ef- 
ficiently and which give all salesmen 
approximately the same sales poten- 
tial. 

At the same time, a comprehensive 
sales training program was _ estab- 
lished. Before going into a territory, 
a new salesman is given several weeks 
of intensive preliminary training. Not 
only is he thoroughly familiarized 
with the technical aspects of the prod- 
ucts and the company’s background 
and policies, he is also instructed in 
the sales techniques peculiar to each 
product and is trained to teach deal- 
ers how to use the promotional aids 
provided by Southern States and its 
suppliers. 
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Training is then continued in the 
field. Qualified sales supervisors, well 
versed in modern sales and promotion 
techniques, travel continuously with 
the salesmen . . . providing progres- 
sive, ‘on the spot” training and as- 
sistance with special problems even 
after salesmen pass the neophyte 
stage. 

The old automobile expense plan 
which paid a set rate for mileage re- 
gardless of conditions was not an 
equitable one, so we adopted the 
Runzheimer Plan,* by which each 
salesman receives an automobile al- 
lowance based on the type of car he 
drives and conditions in his individual 
territory. 

To provide each salesman with de- 
tailed information about his territory 
and his dealers, he is given monthly 
and quarterly sales analyses. These 
analyses show the products and vol- 
ume each dealer bought during the 
period and his purchases during the 
year to date. Supplementing this in- 
formation are comprehensive town 
potential lists and daily call reports 
compiled by the salesmen while mak- 
ing their calls. 

Not only do these reports help the 
salesmen work their territories to best 
advantage, but they enable us in the 
sales department to keep close watch 
over each salesman and give construc- 
tive advice and leadership. 

Added drive is gained through 
periodic sales meetings. Each of our 
branches holds a sales meeting every 
month. ‘These meetings are attended 
by the salesmen working out of that 
particular branch. Salesmen air their 
problems, point out any strong sales 
resistance being met, and give their 
suggestions for overcoming it. Re- 
ports of these meetings are collected 
by the sales department for studying 
the over-all picture throughout our 
sales area. The monthly branch meet- 
ings are augmented by general sales 
meetings of the entire sales staff once 
or twice a year. 

The work of our field torce is 
strongly supported by a steady stream 
of direct mail. Weekly or bi-weekly 
mailings are made to more than 8,000 
dealers throughout the 10 southeast- 
ern states, giving them new price 
lists, latest market information, and 
other information which _ requires 
wide distribution in a hurry. This 
medium is especially effective for in- 
troducing new products. 

Our entire program to build an or- 
ganization keyed to mass distribution 
has been extremely successful. A 
specific example is the case of a north- 
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*“How to Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances in 42 Areas,” SM, November 
1, 1948, page 120. 
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ern manufacturer who needed dis- 
tribution of his product in the south- 
ern market. The product was not in 
short supply, but it had the disad- 
vantages of high unit cost and high 
freight. Even large jobbers were buy- 
ing in less-carload quantities. 

To start off we cautiously ordered 
one car for our Georgia and Florida 
territories. Two days after the car 
was shipped (several days before it 
reached the warehouse) it was sold. 
We then ordered cars for six of our 
warehouses, released prices, merchan- 
dising plans, samples and literature to 
all salesmen, and made a mass mail- 
ing to every dealer on our mailing 
list. Inside of four weeks we had to 
re-order six more cars, and sales are 
still showing a steady increase. 

Aside from the very nice dollar 
volume involved, we were particu- 
larly pleased with results in this case 
because of the speed with which we 
achieved a south-wide distribution. It 
was evidence that our organization 
could “deliver the goods.” 


Financial Side 


On the financial side, the results 
of Southern States’ revamping pro- 
gram are clear and unmistakable. Al- 
though full effects of the economies 
brought about in this program will 
not be felt until 1949, a marked 
strengthening of the company’s finan- 
cial position has already resulted. 

Our financial report for the first 
nine months of 1948 showed that 
third quarter expenses were $104,000 
less than expenses for the second 
quarter ... yet net sales for the third 
quarter were $800,000 greater than 
second quarter sales! Net earnings 
after taxes were $267,000 for the 
third quarter as compared with $79,- 
000 for the second quarter. Working 
capital increased from $806,425 on 
September 30, 1947, to $2,258,622 
on September 30, 1948. When this 
was written, fourth quarter figures 
had not been published. 

With the “shake-down”’ period of 
our revamping program completed, 
Southern States’ financial position is 
stronger . . . operations at our nine 
strategically-located warehouses are 
streamlined to give dealers conveni- 
ent pick-up service and overnight de- 
livery by truck or rail . . . and our 
sales, advertising and promotion team 
is geared up to do a better, more 
aggressive selling job than ever be- 
fore. There is every indication that 
1949 will be the best year in South- 
ern States’ history. 

We can truthfully say, “We threw 
$3,000,000 worth of business out of 
the window . . . and profited by it!” 
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(Direct Mail 
IDEA Packet" 


27 Letters that have 


Thousands of orders! 


produced 


The best of the best! For three years we 
received thousands of outstanding direct 
mail pieces. They came from all over the 
nation sizzling with sales. 


Now! 27 best letters are chosen from the 
thousands—27 mailing pieces that stand 
head and shoulders above the others—27 
mailings you can adapt for immediate 
profit! 


Here’s what a few did for other firms: 


Retail letter brought 25% return 
Gadget letter produced 90% return 
Collection letter brought 100% return 
Mailing card pulled 243,719 leads, 
over $5 million sales 

Heavy equipment letter brought 100 
industrial replies 


Here’s How 
You Get the 
PACKET 
As a 
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The Packet is sent to you without charge with 
a one-month subscription to the DIRECT MAIL 
IDEA LIBRARY. 


The Library is a living idea file. Each page is 
jampacked with actual reproductions of suc- 
cessful mailings, campaigns, letters, order 
forms, inquiry forms. Each month a minimum 
of 16 11” x 17” pages are presented every 
word plain to read. Only PROFITABLE, SUC- 
CESSFUL mailings are shown, together with the 
thinking behind them. 


Build up a ready reference of direct mail ideas 
that have worked for others .. . that will 
work for you. Send for your copy containing 
money-making, contest-winning mailings today. 


ONE MONTH Get Aquainted Offer! 


| To: National Research Bureau, | 
Dept. M3, 415 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Il. | 


1. Send me as a gift, a copy of “Direct 
Mail Idea Packet.” | 


Include the current monthly issue of 
“Direct Mail Idea Library.” 


ty 


3. I understand we will be invoiced for 
$3.56 to cover the current monthly 
issue. We can cancel at any time after 
the first issue, or continue on a month- 
to-month basis. | 
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51% lead over the second paper. The Times- 


Star has led each year since 1928! 


es 
from Arrid to Zemo 
... the Times-Star carries the biggest share of 
r.o.p. Drug and Toiletries linage in Cincin- 


Prove to yourself just how good the Times- 


Star can be for your business. 
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A Double-Check System 
For Clearing Technical Ad Copy 


The need for scrupulous observance of a code of ethical 
standards, and for adherence to careful statement of 
technical facts, led Lederle Division of American Cyan- 
amid Co. to establish this setup in which every de- 
partment sees advertisements before their final okay. 


Advertising managers and agencies 
handling products of a technical na- 
ture know too well the headaches of 
getting their copy approved by closing 
date. ‘hey are far too familiar with 
the last-minute scramble of the pro- 
duction department, the price changes 
under the wire, the complaints from 
the factory on product description, 
the cry: “Why didn’t J have a 
chance to see it first?” 


American Cyanamid Co. has devised 
a procedure to overcome this unhappy 
problem. Inasmuch as Lederle manu- 
factures so scientific a product as 
medicines, its experience may prove 
useful to other manufacturers of 
complicated, technical products de- 
manding exactness in sales promotion 
techniques. 

As the chart on this page demon- 
strates, the Lederle advertising runs 


It is a system which makes sure that 
every piece of promotional copy has 
had a thorough review by each tech- 
nical department head concerned—as 
well as by the advertising and sales 
department executives. ‘This allows 
plenty of time for copy corrections 
and changes, and for layout and art 
conferences. According to A. J. Daly, 
Lederle’s advertising manager, the 
revise of a layout or the change of an 
ink color in a proof has often pro- 
vided the margin of difference be- 
tween a very effective advertisement 
and an average one. 

To facilitate its promotional setup, 
Lederle maintains an advertising 
office at the plant outside of New 
York City, as well as an advertising 
production office in New York City. 
This arrangement enables Dr. D. A. 
Bryce, advertising director, to keep 


The Lederle Division of the through on a production line basis. in close touch with research and 
Pe 
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Night-Time is 
Sales-Time for 


Chicago’s Most IMPORTANT Million 


It is evening. The HOME is warm, comfortable, cozy. In such a friendly 
and intimate environment something of great significance to sales executives is 
happening. It is this:- 


GEOG is, 


An advertisement is working. Working because it 
is being read leisurely —thoroughly—thoughtfully. 
Working in the most ideal surroundings an adver- 
tisement can have—HOME! 


Every week-day night advertisements by the hundreds are at work in the HOMES 
where the Chicago Daily News is welcomed as the family’s favorite newspaper. 
Substantial is the word for these families. 


Yes, for many a year, advertisers have rated 
the Daily News reader-friends.as Chicago’s most 
IMPORTANT million. 


It sure does take a lot 0’ buyin’ to keep good HOMES a-goin’. And the adver- 
tiser can hardly expect to get into these HOMES with what he has to sell if he does 
not get in with what he has to say. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building ; 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. MIAMI OFFICE: Herald Building, Miami, Florida 
624 Guaranty Building 
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FIRST: The Tacoma-Scattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the "Puget Sound Circle” 
account for 55° of Washington 

State's total business volume. You 
must have /w// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact o7/) when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 
age can't be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


See These Tacoma-Pierce County 
Daily Coverage Figures! 


THE TACOMA OX 
NEWS TRIBUNE ° 
Second Tacoma Paper....... 50% 


Seattle Morning Paper 
Seattle Evening Poper 


News Tribune 


Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 


\*~ on the air too 


\\"KTNT-FM 
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product manufacturing problems at 
the plant, as well as the sales prob- 
lems which are discussed in New 
York City headquarters. It adds 
speed to the production of the printed 
piece because all advertising produc- 
tion personnel are in New York City, 
close to suppliers. 

The chart illustrates the general 
flow of all of the advertising through 
Lederle’s advertising department. 


How It Works 


Actually, this is what happens: 

Each piece of advertising copy is 
usually duplicated in “ditto” after 
the original writing. This “ditto” 
sheet states the media to be used, the 
month, and a broad description of 
the artwork, in addition to the copy. 
This information is all that is neces- 
sary for the technical department 
head. He is free to make any criti- 
cisms of copy he desires and then re- 
turns the duplicate to the advertising 
department as soon as possible. If the 
copy is not returned within two or 
three days, a telephone follow-up is 
instituted. 

The sales manager also receives a 
circulating copy. This feature of the 
system is valuable both from his 
standpoint and that of his depart- 
ment. The fast-changing pace of the 
pharmaceutical business eliminates 
the possibility for long-range plan- 
ning in product promotions. ‘The 
sales manager, therefore, is constantly 
abreast of the advertising support. 

_A circulating copy also goes to the 
production individual who is con- 
cerned with layout. This copy gives 
him or her at least a week’s jump 
for thinking and planning and for 
preliminary discussions with the art 
department. 

Upon return of the circulating 
copies to the art department, all 
differences of opinion are justified 
and a new duplication made. This 
duplication is called the “issue” 
copy, and is sent directly to the ad- 
vertising manager’s office. This office 
adds all detail specifications as to 
publications or mailing lists, size, 
quantity, timing, etc. This informa- 
tion plus the copy then goes to the 
production manager. 

Meetings are held every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday with the 
production manager, the advertising 
director, the advertising manager, the 
art agency, and the typographer con- 
cerned. It is at these meetings that 
every detail of each advertisement or 
booklet is pulled apart and discussed. 
Decisions are reached and work pro- 
ceeds. In other words, every second 
day each major job in the shop is 
discussed and kept on the right track. 
No job is allowed to get out of hand. 


Final proofs are also circulated and 
initialed for the possibility of catch- 
ing last-minute package or price 
changes. A copy of the final proof is 
then given to the vendor, initialed 
“OK to Print” by the production 
person concerned. 

Thus, by the time the final printed 
piece of advertising appears, each de- 
partment involved has had an oppor- 
tunity to exert its authority. 

The agencies handling Lederle’s 
advertising are Geare-Marston, Inc., 
for human medicinal products, and 
The Conklin Mann Corp. for veter- 
inary medicines. 


How to Use a 
Sales Track Guide 


With it, salesmen tell a 
uniform story, but in their 
own words. 


One company that’s not taking any 
chances on the selling abilities of its 
dealers is Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis. And 
one way the company is trying to 
shorten the promotional odds is by 
the publication of a sales presenta- 
tion on its Chronotherm, automatic 
clock-type heating control. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is sending 
heating men and heating supply dis- 
tributors a copy of its new booklet 
designed and built to help them sell 
Chronotherm. ‘To quote the instruc- 
tions the company sends along to 
dealers: 

“There is no substitute for a well 
organized sales talk. Your presenta- 
tion book does this for you. It is a 
carefully planned sales tool, illustrat- 
ing the advantages of Chronotherm 
to the prospect and serving as an out- 
line for your sales presentation.” 

The presentation itself stresses tive 
compelling buying motives: comfort. 
convenience, economy, satisfaction and 
health. Each motive is illustrated 
and emphasized several times. Titled, 
“Time for Freedom,” the presenta- 
tion takes advantage of color and 
simplicity of language to crystallize 
its selling points. 

And, just as the final word of ad- 
vice, Minneapolis - Honeywell _ in- 
structs its distributors: “Very few 
salesmen can draw word pictures. 
Use the pictures in your book to the 
fullest advantage. Your book is the 
easiest and quickest way to learn a 
sales talk . . . the easiest and best way 
to present it. Be sure to use it.” 
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Designing 


to Sell 


SPORTSMAN’S KIT: The box is stream- 
lined, transparent and will not corrode 
or rust. It provides more efficient ar- 
rangement of the various tackle com- 
partments. Designed for Ocean City 
Mfg. Co. by Van Sciver Associates. 


GARMENT BAG: This bag has been designed especially for the 
storage of garments in closet corners. It opens on the side instead 
of the front which permits easy storage of clothing without wrink- 
kling. It has extra long zipper. Made by the Protex Products Co. 


STORMY WEATHER FOOTGEAR: The boots are of brilliant red 
and white Vinylite plastic and are so fashioned that the kinder- 
garten set can easily pull them on without help. Easily cleaned, they 
are wear and scuff resistant. Manufactured by Plasti Industries, Inc. 


NEW DESSERT: Line of puddings is being introduced under the 
NuSWEET label by Clinton Industries, Inc. Packages designed for 
the puddings feature circle bearing brand name and a reproduction 
of the product in ready-to-serve form. Packages also feature recipes. 


Direct vs Jobber Distribution: 


An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons 


BY W.C. DORR « Sales Consultant 


The third of a group of three articles* 


In previous articles Mr. Dorr summarized the case in 


favor of direct distribution; contrasted with the case 


in favor of jobber distribution. Now he examines the 
type of setup in which sales clear through jobbers, but 


the manufacturer operates his own missionary sales force. 


In the resale field, for many com- 
panies, the ideal type of distribution 
is a combination of the daily service 
calls of the local jobber and the occa- 
sional visit of a specially trained fac- 
tory representative. It is a planned 
program of territory coverage that 
continually seeds in new markets, fol- 
lows up established outlets with high 
frequency, and provides the special- 
ized sales contacts that keep the prod- 
uct moving on to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

It has been fairly well established 

*The first two articles appeared under 


the same heading in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for February 1 and 15, 1949. 


that selling through the wholesaler, 
without providing for some kind of 
promotional effort in the field, too 
often amounts to little more than a 
transfer of merchandise from one 
shelf to another. True, there will be 
a flock of orders as the jobbing men 
make their first round of calls. But 
they will be plugging other lines on 
subsequent visits and some little time 
will elapse before they get back to a 
follow-up drive. 

Meanwhile, there is need for a sep- 
arate, stimulating contact with. the 
retail trade, such as is provided by a 
missionary salesman from the factory. 
Like the seasonal block-buster adver- 


tisements that stud and activate a re- 
minder advertising campaign, his 
visits will insure three important re 
sults. He will 


1. Clinch a sale that the whole- 
saler’s man was unable to close for 
one reason or another. 


2. Often prevent the return of a 
jobber’s order by re-selling the dealer. 


3. Leave behind him a delayed in- 
terest that will be converted into a 
sale by the next jobbing salesman who 
handles the line. 


Then, as this specialized effort 
gathers momentum, showcases, dis- 
play fixtures and floor stands begin 
to dot the territory. Each one is a 
salesman that remains on duty in the 
store—with two jobs to do. 

Reminder to the consumer, the dis- 
play stand has long since proved its 
value. Only field observation will es- 
tablish how important it is in getting 
the jobbing salesman to ask for fill-in 
business. With bird-dog accuracy, he 
points to the empty hooks, the vacant 


PANEL C 


Successful Missionary Salesmanship 


A. Increases Distribution by 


1. Opening all available outlets that are 
essential to the maximum circulation of 
the product. 


2. Activating stagnant dealers. 


3. Appraising and adjusting complaints on 
quality and service. 


4. Placing counter and window displays; 
arranging for cooperative advertising. 


5. Teaching retail personnel how to sell 
and service the line. 


An auxiliary sales effort that 


Stimulates the Jobber by 


1. Taking turn-over orders as incentive to 
wholesaler to get behind the line. 


2. Policing key accounts to insure constant 
presentation of the line by the jobbing 
men. 


3. Promoting sales of higher-price, longer- 
profit items in the line. 


4. Guarding against a jobber switching a 
dealer to a competitive line; restricting 
his purchase because of credit limit. 


5. Reporting jobber price-cutting; using 
the line as bait for sale of other mer- 
chandise; dumping line in unauthorized 
outlets. 


C. Develops Markets by 


Securing constant supply of wholesale 
prospects from dealer contacts. 


Providing prompt and accurate reports 
on retail sales by models, sizes, price, 
etc. 


. Reporting competitive sales and display 


activities. 


Rebuilding territories serviced by weak 
jobbers; indicating those actively push- 
ing the line. 


Conducting market tests on new items, 
sales and display ideas. 
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7 ... The Weekly Star is second 
in advertising lineage among a// U..S. Farm Papers (farm maga- 
zines, monthlies, semi-monthlies, bi-weeklies and weeklies). 


Here are the figures as 
published by Advertising Age on January 24, 1949 Because advertisers know 


} Total The Weekly Star’s unique speed 


Advertising of publication and editorial 
oa accu pene kenehiae watee oes diel 826,768 Lines content provide a loyal audience 
WEEK LY ST AR 693,577 " responsive to advertising. 
EE gs oh cnc cclthinnane een beeen eet eae 652,543 ” . 

c : woe 3 Because advertisers know 
Wallace $s Farmer eo eee eee eer wee ere eee eee eeeeeeeee 621,2 The Weekly Star provides a degree 

’ I Lod t 4 cco uislarn wikis dean ik aoe neaaeesnaeaed 547,384 ” of penetration in its area not 
Ec. chan gadecewdeeanedenekeness 514,661 equaled by any other farm paper. 
EEE a bccaxukhvasdakennslan tan eneseeveeewens 506,607 ” 


Because advertisers know 
dealers overwhelmingly prefer 


| The Meckly Ransag City Star, |e eser etic 


OVER 440.000 PAID IN ADVANCE CIRCULATION 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 
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“Now just a minute. An order this big may put me in a 
higher bracket!” 


shelf positions, and calls out the items 
that are missing from the original 
assortment. Here is definite proof-of- 
sale. And there goes another order in 
the book with—‘Better fill it up, 
John. Those people who bought those 
numbers will soon be back for some 
more. And besides, a complete selec- 
tion will bring in more dollars than a 
sales-riddled assortment that will soon 
lose the fine space you have given it.” 
Few dealers can duck a come-back 
like that. 


Compare Types 


Compare that type of service sell- 
ing with what too often happens in 
direct contact work. In the latter 
case, an assortment is placed and sales 
are made. Some time later the sales- 
man gets around again, only to find 
his showcase off the counter and the 


balance of his merchandise up on 
some shelf with other ‘‘also-ran” 
items. 


He lost his toe-hold on the dealer’s 
counter when the latter said to a cus- 
tomer asking for another of the same 
kind: “‘All out of that one. Guess 
I'll have to write the factory. Seems 
like their salesman hasn't been around 
lately. Why not try this... .” 

And there goes the sale and doubt- 
less the customer. Good distribution 
picks up a lot of business that some- 
one else’s advertising creates. 


Missionary salesmanship, as out- 
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lined in Panel C, is a secondary sell- 
ing effort that has three major func- 
tions. Basically, it should supplement 
the efforts of the wholesaler in keep- 
ing the product actively moving over 
the retail counter. It must also com- 
plement the latter’s service calls with 
specialized tactics for which his sales 
force has neither the time nor the 
training. 

The missionary salesman should be 
used in a supporting role rather than 
as a major selling arm of the business. 
In fact, experience has indicated that 
when these sales get above a certain 
percentage of the total volume there 
will be definite evidence that a lot of 
jobbing salesmen are letting the direct 
representative carry the ball. There 
develops the natural tendency of the 
wholesale man to rely on the latter’s 
efforts. And the promotional benefit 
of the factory salesman is lost in the 
enervation of the major sales pro- 
gram. 


Percentage Relationship 


The percentage relationship be- 
tween missionary and jobbing sales 
can be determined only by study and 
experience in each industry or organ- 
ization. For a period of years it was 
possible to keep a national jobbing 
setup in active stimulation with a 
missionary volume that varied be- 
tween 18 and 25% of the total unit 
sales. 


It rose as sales resistance increased 
in the slow periods. It eased off when 
seasonal demands forced sales through 
the wholesaler. Over the year, the mis- 
sionary sales force served as a balanc- 
ing medium to keep distribution of 
the product at its most effective point. 

Actually, the percentage took care 
ot itself, because the missionary man 
was trained and supervised to divide 
his efforts among his 15 major jobs, 
There was no attempt made to use 
the turn-over orders as a club to in- 
crease sales to the jobber. The latter’s 
purchases rose in the healthier atmos- 
phere of more of his dealers buying 
more of the line more frequently— 
the kind of distribution that really 
pays off. 

And now for a brief analysis of a 
missionary salesman’s activities, as 
listed under his three basic functions: 


1. To Increase Distribution 


No one will question the need for 
new outlets: (1) to replace the nor- 
mal shrinkage on a territory; (2) to 
provide for a healthy expansion. Like 
flowers, sales grow best on green 
wood. 

Here is where the missionary man 
shines, as he appraises a town or 
street for the dealers who can best 
handle the product. Naturally, he 
wants the key outlets. They help his 
jobbing men line up the smaller ac- 
counts. He has the time, the expert 
knowledge, the full promotional 
equipment to spark the sale. The 
prospective dealer responds readily to 
his accurate handling of information- 
seeking objections and other re- 
sistances that stump the jobbing man. 

When the sale is completed he asks 
for the names of two or three of the 
dealer's jobbers, unless the retailer 
specifically states a preference. In the 
smaller accounts and where the credit 
looks doubtful, the order may be 
shipped by the alternate wholesalers, 
if the first turns it down. 


Re-open Inactive Accounts 


Job number two—the re-opening 
of inactive accounts—is one of equal, 
if not greater, importance with start- 
ing up new dealers. It requires tactful 
handling, an ability to diagnose the 
trouble and prescribe the remedy. 

Often it is simply a case of stagna- 
tion that responds to new ideas, cur- 
rent sales arguments and a fresh dis- 
play. made up by the factory man 
himself. With the product back in a 
good spot again, sales to the consumer 
pick up and the jobbing man’s eye 
is caught as it roves around the store 
in search of fill-in business. Selling 
must have that kind of follow-up, and 
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elevisuals 


Outstanding in entertainment value are the television 
commercials* of Lucky Strike (L. S./M. F. T.) produced 
’ by The Jam Handy Organization for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Skilled in the techniques of blending high entertainment 
values with strong commercial selling, we are prepared 


to help progressive advertisers and agencies to keep 
in the forefront of those making effective use 
of television for business purposes. 


. -—— ae 


*Cited by the Television Broadcasters’ Association Te 
for "the skillful application of commercial 
techniques fo television broadcasting.” JAM HANDY 


—for Televisuals 


PRESENTATIONS ¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE e¢ SLIDE FILMS e¢« TELEVISUALS e MOTION PICTURES 
NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON D.C. 6 PITTSBURGH 22 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 28 
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a good missionary effort pays off 


handsomely here. 

Job number 3—complaints on 
quality and service—is duck soup for 
the missionary man. His knowledge 
of the product is accurate, his adjust- 
ments correct, and his willingness to 
take care of replacement parts, prod- 
uct returns and similar services often 
builds a strong friendship with an 
otherwise disgruntled retailer. To ex- 
pect a wholesaler’s man to do the 
job may find him saying something 
like this to the dealer: ‘“‘Why don’t 
you try this other brand? I haven’t 


VEN 
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had any kicks on that stuff.” 

And who can blame him for fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance? 

The fourth and fifth activities un- 
der distribution are excellent ex- 
amples of the supplementary services 
of a missionary man. ‘Time and 
again he will build up an account for 
a jobber, raising both his and the 
dealer’s sights with the results 
achieved through a mass display, the 
purchase of an expensive cabinet, or 
an investment in cooperative adver- 
tising. All these take time, energy 
and special ability. They pay off in 
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98.°% city zone families 
read the Lvening News 


when you self 


these News Readers 


VW 


you sell the WHOLE 
BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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solid sales to the wholesaler, who 
uses the results as a means of stimu- 
lating his men. 

In getting the dealer and his sales- 
people behind the product, the factory 
representative lends a note of author- 
ity to his suggestions. His personal 
contact and a few proven selling 
pointers will get them on his side. Re- 
tail salespeople generally favor those 
products they “can talk about.” 


Il. To Stimulate Jobbing Sales 
Activity 


Turn-over orders—taken by mis- 
sionary salesmen for shipment from a 
jobber’s stock—not only account for 
a substantial volume themselves, but 
also serve to bolster up an otherwise 
sluggish wholesale distribution. When 
taken from new accounts, they widen 
the area of a jobber’s effectiveness. 
He likes them too, because those 
stores are potential customers for the 
other merchandise he carries. Whole- 
salers will acknowledge the real 
benefit from a manufacturer’s promo- 
tional work in the field. 

Normally, a factory salesman has 
little to do in the trade regularly 
supplied by the jobber. Lack of orders 
here is no indication that he is not on 
the job. Rather, it is a sign of good 
distribution, when his call is limited 
to display and service work. 

If there is an order, it will be for 
some of the new items or a few of 
the higher-price numbers—a_ subtle 
hint to the jobbing man. But, occa- 
sionally, he will run across a store in 
which the regular supplier is neglect- 
ing his product or, worse, is pushing 
the competition. Here is his oppor- 
tunity to get both dealer and his job- 
ber back on the track. The latter will 
appreciate this report on his sales- 
man’s neglect and make good use of 
it in his own meetings. 

The missionary salesman can also 
hold in check the unscrupulous jobber 
whose irregular operations can raise 
hob with wholesale selling. Prompt 
reports, with facts and figures, can 
save an aggravated situation that 
would soon be hopeless, if handled 
indirectly as a result of some other 
jobber’s complaint. 


lll. To Develop the Market 


When a missionary salesman re- 
cords the names of two or three job- 
bers on his orders, he also provides 
his company with a steady supply of 
prospects for the line in the wholesale 
field. The signed dealer orders make 
a good impression on the new buyer 
and they are an excellent stimulus 
for his men. The jobbing salesman is 
a pretty cocky individual, when it 
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comes to his dealer relations. No fac- 
tory can top him on that. 

Orders written in the field provide 
marketing information more quickly 
and more accurately than the slower- 
moving stocks through the jobbers. 
And they serve as a good check 
against their purchases. An analysis 
by models will convince the most 
skeptical buyer that his men are not 
on the job. Evidence of repeat busi- 
ness on the higher-price units will 
emphasize the point and indicate to 
him that this is one way to offset his 
rising costs. 


Special Concentration 


In re-building a territory, opening 
up new markets, and in other expan- 
sion programs, the missionary force is 
a mobile unit that can be directed 
with rifle-like precision. Just as their 
orders indicate the active distributors, 
whose volume can be further de- 
veloped, so can their efforts be con- 
centrated in the areas serviced by the 
weaker jobbers, by those promoting 
the competition, and by others whose 
sales are slowed down by local dealer 
and consumer preferences. There is a 
real sense of accomplishment in seeing 
a territory return to a normal status 
as a result of this special concentra- 
tion. 

Getting field reports on-competitive 
stock and display activities ranks in 
importance with the missionary man’s 
ability to spot special promotions, 
line up key accounts and function 
generally in the capacity of a direct 
sales organization. Yet, when he is 
taken off his regular job, there is no 
immediate slow-down in sales, which 
carry on as usual through the jobber. 
Therein lies the real value of a mis- 
sionary sales organization—its im- 
mediate availability and flexibility to 
carry out a definite assignment. 


Cost of Auxiliary Force 


Assuming that the value of an aux- 
iliary sales force has been established, 
let’s consider its cost and a plan to 
tie it to the volume sold to the whole- 
sale trade. Since the number of men 
contacting the retailer will be greatly 
reduced, it is probable that the sharp 
drop in the cost of the jobbing ac- 
count salesmen and the missionary 
men, when added to the other sub- 
stantial savings in operating over- 
head, will more than offset the seg- 
ment in the price structure that has 
been allotted to the wholesale trade. 

Yet there ought to be a definite 
ratio set up between the units pur- 
chased by the jobbers and those sold 
for him by the missionary, a figure 
which must be based upon the in- 
dividual business. However, in ac- 
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cordance with the percentage rela- 
tionship previously given, it should 
be possible to set a goal of four or 
even five units which must be pur- 
chased by the wholesaler to absorb 
the cost of promoting one by the fac- 
tory man in the retail field. 

And that objective can be reached 
if the missionary men concentrate 
most of their efforts on their real job: 
(1) getting new outlets in new trade 
channels; (2) reactivating stagnant 
dealers; (3) keeping the territory 
clear of complaints. 

It will not be reached when the 


factory men are permitted to pick up 
orders that would come to the jobber 
in the normal course of his opera- 
tions; when they are encouraged to 
go after large key account business 
which can be used to -needle the 
wholesaler. The latter soon learns 
that the cream has been skimmed off 
the market and he is left with a lot 
of merchandise which cannot be 
moved through secondary outlets. 
Of course, the ideal setup for the 
manufacturer is a missionary sales 
force that could be made to support 
itself. It may not be possible to do 


Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce figures. 


ANE AN EESL 


and other fabric products add 


$10,800,000° 


—~ — annually to the 

\ buying power of 
the ‘‘Money Town” 
of the South. 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branham Company 


INAS ENVY bib) 8 


The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 
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Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.— Gen. Mgr. + Walter Johnson, Asst. Gen. Rien Sales Mgr. 
WTIC’s 50,000 WATTS REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEED & CO. 


Which one 


meets your 
Screening test’? I 
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If you're interested in bells 

cash register bells— it’s the one ; 
the right. Her husband makes an income 
among the highest for all big 
magazines. Together they spend it 
on their big interest: home and 
family. Better Homes & Gardens guides 
over 3,000,000 such husbands and 
wives in their buying. Is \our 
story there when theyre looking 
for ideas and information? 


America’s First Service Magazine 
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this in the smaller territories, but the 
loss there would probably be offset 
by the low cost in the metropolitan 
areas, whose jobbers distribute over 
a number of states. 


Selling Expense 


‘The selling expense would be coy- 
ered by orders taken for direct ship- 
ment only from new and _ re-opened 
accounts. hose written in stores ac- 
tively serviced by the jobbers would 
go to the wholesale house, whose 
salesman had identified himself with 
the line by his efforts to sell it. ‘That 
is the natural reaction of the retailer. 
But, in every store, whether old or 
new, the missionary salesman would 
ask for the dealer's preference saying: 
“How would you like to have your 
order shipped—through your jobber 
or direct?” 


First Crack at Order 


Thus the wholesaler’s salesman 
would get the first crack at the order, 
even if his concern had not as yet 
taken on the line. He would be 
favored too, because of the free and 
quick delivery service. And the mis- 
sionary man would have no personal 
interest since he would receive the 
same credit tor the order, no matter 
how it was shipped. 


Here Are Come-backs 


To the wholesaler who might ob- 
ject, there are these come-backs: 


The shipping preference is the 
dealer's. If the jobbing salesman ac- 
tively services the store, that retailer 
will certainly remember him and give 
him the business. 


2. Wholesale men, calling at short 
intervals, have more opportunities to 
sell the line than the factory repre- 
sentative, whose occasional visit and 
lack of personal contact are a handi- 
cap. 


3. It generally builds a fire under 
the negligent jobbing man to have an 
order taken away from him. He'll 
squawk a bit—but not to his boss— 
and then shake his tail. Giving him 
a turn-over order will only increase 
his neglect of that account and others. 


+. Restriction of the factory man 
to new and inactive outlets widens 
the jobbers own business. 


5. The manufacturer can maintain 
a small, but effective, group of high- 
caliber men in the field to represent 
both the jobber and himself. That's 
a lot better than a skimped sales 
force or none at all. 
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sss "public relations” greet- 
ing cards, specially designed for 
top management for improving 
employe relations, are now avail- 
able. ‘This particular line includes 
holiday and birthday greetings, as 
well as cards which congratulate 
the employe on his anniversary 
with the company. All designs are 
created to reflect the dignity and 
character necessary in a_ card 
greeting used by a large organiza- 
tion. The cards are on chrome- 
coat stock and are all embossed. 
Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc. origin- 
ator of the idea, offers to send sam- 
ples without charge to interested 
business organizations. The firm’s 
headquarters are at 141 E. 25th 
St.. New York 10, N.Y. 


ss:80Gp made with coffee 
has been developed and is sched- 
uled to reach the market in three 
different forms, a laundry soap, 
all-purpose cleanser, and an oil 
shampoo. ‘The all-purpose cleanser 
is for polishing and cleaning silver- 
ware, aluminum, pots, pans, dish- 
es, glassware, sinks and_ stoves. 
The maker claims it will remove 
dirt, grease and stains and elim- 
inates the need for steel wool in 
many household chores. The laun- 
dry soap, called Coffette Suds, is 


for washing silks, rayons, acetates, 
woolens and other textiles. Only 
one ounce of this material is neces- 
sary for approximately seven 
pounds of wash. The coffee used 
in these soap products is surplus. 


Estimates show that between 
334%4% to 50% of the world’s 
yearly coffee production is un- 


suitable for beverage use. The 
reclamation, or salvaging of this 
“surplus” coffee is accomplished 
by a patented process of Robert 
Brown, a specialist in the field of 
extracting oils, glycerized ma- 
terials, tannin and albumen from 
the coffee bean. The ‘‘coffee soaps” 
are manufactured by Coffette 
Products, Inc., 116 Greenpoint 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


seeeenew “scotch” edger is be- 
ing introduced for applying pro- 
tective edges to blueprints, posters, 
maps, drawings and sheet music. 
The edger also applies tape to re- 
inforce the fold in sheet music and 
records, and to bind single pages 
together in the form of a folder. 
Either half-inch or three-eighth- 
inch wide tape can be used in the 
edge. Made of sand cast alumi- 
num, it has permanetly lubricated 
bearings, and automatic self-ad- 
justment feature for different 


THE UNIT'S SIZE, WEIGHT and mounting brackets enable it to be easily and 


conveniently installed—temporarily or permanently. It has an enameled cabinet. 
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EDGING DEVICE is made of aluminum. 


Has permanently 


lubricated bearings. 


thicknesses of paper up to | /16th 
of an inch. The edger is manufac- 
tured by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


»...:Qll- purpose sports cap 
has a green visor of Vinylite plastic 
that admits light and visibility but 
keeps out glare. Novel feature of 
this new headgear is the zipper 
pocket on the front of the crown. 
It functions as a handy container 
for various small items when a 
coat is not worn. On the beach, 
the pocket can be used for a wrist 
watch, cash, a couple of cigarettes 
and matches, or a locker key. For 
other sports such as golf, tennis, 
fishing, and skiing, the pocket is a 
handy place for tickets and little 
articles that must be quickly ac- 
cessible. The cap is available in a 
wide variety of colors. The cap is 
made by Westbrook Hats, Inc., 
721-23 Broadway, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


«.2.:compact evaporative 
cooler fits in practically any type 
of window opening. It weighs only 
17 pounds and is easy to install. 
The unit disperses 800 cubic feet 
of filtered, washed cool air per 
minute. A quiet, heavy, duty rub- 
ber mounted motor drives a deep 
pitch four blade fan which expels 
cooled air through a grill covered 
opening. The cooler employs a 
patent pending “rain drop” water 
distribution system to filter, wash 
and cool the air. The fully die 
drawn cabinet is finished in at- 
tractive furniture blending baked 
enamel Hammertone. This ‘“Sno- 
Breze Junior” is designed for cool- 
ing a bedroom, trailer, kitchen, 
work shop or any moderate size 
room. The unit is produced by the 
Palmer Manufacturing Corp., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


The Bureau of Standards: 
How It Works With Industry 


BY JEROME SCHOENFELD 


If your industry is beset with headaches brought about 
by quality chiselers, or if it is finding operation cumber- 
some and wasteful because it's making too many sizes 
and varieties of products, the Bureau of Standards can 
and will lend a helping hand. This is the way it operates. 


Last summer the Federal Trade 
Commission charged the bottle cap 
manufacturers with conspiracy. It 
enjoined them, among other things, 
from making crowns that look alike. 
In the eyes of the Commissioners a 
standard look could betoken only a 
standard price. 

Another Washington agency might 
have helped the crown makers had 
they asked in time. The Bureau of 
Standards, just five years before, had 
given its protection to customers of 
the crown manufacturers, notably to 
bottle makers, whose products are 
uniform under Government sanction. 


r 
—) 


Under a Bureau of Standards seal, 
the number of sizes and shapes of 
soda bottles was reduced and sizes 
and shapes specified. At the time, 
the Bureau, far from being suspicious 
of uniformity, seemed to regret that 
it couldn’t do a more thorough job. 
In announcing the standard, it re- 
marked : 

“The problems of the bottled car- 
bonated beverage industry connected 
with simplification and standardiza- 
tion of its containers are complicated 
by the importance given to style and 
sizes of bottles in the merchandising 
of its products—much more than in 
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“You can imagine how much work he does—that’s all week!” 
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many other food 
glass packages. ‘This opens a broad 
field for further consideration and 
activity in the general effort to fur- 
ther reduce the number of sizes of 
containers used, with ultimate bene- 
fit to the industry, the retailer and 
the consumer.” 

Bottle makers found that uni- 
formity breeds uniformity. Standard 
bottles forced standard manufactur- 
ing equipment, standard cases in 
which to put the standard bottles— 
and, of course, standard caps. Bottle 
makers placed purchase orders for 
standard caps. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards could have taken the bottle cap 
makers under its wing. It could have 
circulated a print of the standard de- 
sign, which FTC considered con- 
spiratorial, and in doing so, have 
made it legal. But, as Bureau officials 
remarked, nobody in the industry had 
asked them to. 

The story of the bottle and the 
bottle crown manufacturers is_ re- 
produced again and again. For any 
of a hundred reasons, some industry 
starts to standardize products that 
are mass produced for the national 
market. In doing so, it writes 
standard specifications for its sup- 
pliers, who are then also forced into 
standards. But uniformity is a 
ground for suspecting violation of the 
anti-trust laws, so that some group 
of manufacturers within this particu- 
lar chain may be prosecuted. If ap- 
pealed to in time, the Bureau of 
Standards sometimes could stave off 
Government investigators. 

The Bureau encourages companies 
within an industry to agree on two 
types of standards: a ‘commercial 
standard” which, like the grade label, 
usually specifies an acceptable mini- 
mum quality for a product; a “sim- 
plified practice standard” which gets 
rid of expensive and unwanted varie- 
ties. Once such standards have been 
agreed upon within the industry, the 
Bureau sanctions them. 

Commercial Standards usually 
seek, to put the matter somewhat 
more bluntly than a Bureau official 
would care to, to squeeze out those 
competitors who, by making inferior 
products, give a whole industry a bad 
name. The most cited case occurred 
years ago. The wood shingle in- 
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Want to move more of your grocery product in the Chicago 

market? Pre-sell homemakers — and time your sales copy to peak food-buying days— 
in The Chicago SUN-TIMES Food Section! It goes to more 

than 640,000 families with Thursday afternoon and Friday morning editions of 

The SUN-TIMES; is more than one-third home-delivered in Chicago and 

suburbs. Homemakers rely on this handy “lift-out” section for cooking counsel and 
shopping guidance. Want proof of performance? 

Three of Chicago’s four great grocery chains now regularly schedule 

The SUN-TIMES Food Section. These food retailers know The SUN-TIMES 

moves the goods in Chicago. 
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FASHION ACCESSORIES 
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* LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS 

* NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW 
“AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS 
COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1170 Broadway, New York City 1, New York 
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dustry was taking a licking from 
makers of other roofing materials. A 
consumer preference survey revealed 
the sore spot: lack of uniform grades 
and descriptive words for shingles. 
Architects were afraid to specify 
them because they never could be 
sure that the quality of the product 
would be right. The promulgation 
of a Standard was followed by rising 
sales, notwithstanding the downward 
trend at that time in construction. 

Today there are commercial 
standards for scores of products in 
such variegated industries as apparel, 
auto appliances, building materials, 
color and color materials, disin- 
fectants and insecticides, electrical 
and mechanical equipment, hardware, 
tools, hearing and refrigeration, hos- 
pital supplies, household furnishings, 
insulation, leather, paper and pulp 
products, lumber products, petroleum 
products, plumbing materials and 
fixtures, precious metals, rubber and 
rubber products, textiles and textile 
products. ‘The random list, it will 
be seen, includes products that sell 
by brand. 

As in the case of shingle makers, 
the decision to adopt a_ standard 
minimum quality is sometimes pre- 
ceded by a consumer preference sur- 
vey. Through such surveys, the in- 
dustries discover what their cus- 
tomers want, what they complain of. 

The Standard itself specifies only 
some, not all, of the characteristics of 
the product: usually only factors 
clearly requisite to good quality. Ap- 
péarance is frequently left to the 
manufacturers for whom it is a sym- 
bol of origin, a trade-mark. But it 
doesn’t have to be that way. If the 
trade wants its products to look 
alike, it can put appearance too into 
the standard. Nothing, of course, pre- 
vents anybody from making a prod- 
uct superior to the Standard; Bureau 
officials add that in practice the mini- 
mum quality does not tend to become 
a maximum. 


Spreading the Word 


One the Standard has been agreed 
upon, it is up to sales managers, mer- 
chandise men and others within the 
industry to exploit it. The Bureau 
offers some help in this by publishing 
the Standard. Companies then tell 
their customers that it exists and 
show them how to distinguish Stand- 
ard from non-standard products. 
Whether the distinguishing mark is 
a label, a certificate or something 
else, whether it is to be placed on the 
product itself, on the package or on 
the invoice, salesmen must explain 
its significance to their accounts. Sales 
executives ordinarily decide the 
method of informing the trade. 


A company’s use of a Standard is 
a warrantee that its product pos- 
sesses the qualities specified. If it 
chisels, claiming adherence to the 
Standard falsely, the Bureau will do 
nothing about it. ‘The case is like 
any other involving misrepresenta- 
tion. A company that has accepted 
a Standard may subsequently break 
away from it; the Bureau at least 
won't object. Whether such a step 
entails a breach of contract depends 
on outstanding contracts. 

In addition to sanctioning Com- 
mercial Standards, the Bureau also 
protects industries that decide to stop 
turning out their products in a thou- 
sand superfluous varieties. This is 
done in the same manner as the issu- 
ance of a Commercial Standard. The 
Bureau puts its authority behind a 
“Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion.” 

Most, but not all, such recommen- 
dations cover producers’ goods. The 
list is longer, much longer than that 
of Commercial Standards; it starts 
with abrasive grain, sizes of, takes in 
bank checks, 10 groups of boxes, al- 
most every sort of package, ending 
up with yarns. The decision to re- 
duce the number of types or sizes 
may originate either with the sales 
or with the production side; usually 
both are interested. 


Typical Situations 


Perhaps in order to defend a Robin- 
son-Patman charge of discrimination, 
perhaps for some other reason, com- 
panies decide to study their over-all 
sales costs. They find that several 
varieties are slow. Or, they find that 
the salesmen almost as a matter of 
course concentrate their sales talks on 
a few favored types, bringing the 
others forward only when they are 
invited to do so. Or, it is found 
that so many varieties confuse the 
shipping clerks, who to the annoyance 
of the customers and the expense of 
the company, repeatedly send out the 
wrong things. The banker may notice 
that some of his money seems to be 
permanently tied up in slow items. 
The trafic man may advise that 
fewer products could speed up the 
delivery service—and so on. 

A single company may not dare 
simplify all alone. The competition 
might play up its interest in the buyer 
with occasional special needs or with 
eccentric tastes. Salesmen might ob- 
ject that, even though they never sell 
the 100th variety, its existence pro- 
motes sales of the staples. Other com- 
panies, they might insist list these 
things. Can we afford to drop them? 
So, through the trade association or 
otherwise, all companies in the indus- 
try decide to prune. When they do 
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so decide, they'd better carry the plan 
through under Bureau aegis. 

Getting rid of excess variety, Bu- 
reau officials find, often is a more 
delicate business than adopting a 
Commercial Standard. 


Obstacles 


1. Existing manutacturing equip- 
ment may still be available for super- 
fluous articles. Some companies may 
not want to scrap it. 

2. When replacement articles are 
in question, simplified practice may 
make it impossible for owners of the 
original products to get the service 
they are entitled to. 

3. Simplifying may put specialized 
suppliers out of business. 

Officials say they won't OK any- 
thing until these and other objections 
have been answered. ‘The Bureau 
circularizes an industry on every pro- 
posal, inviting comments. It writes 
to everybody whose name appears in 
the directories of the trade. If the pro- 
posed code squeezes somebody out, it 
is not endorsed; a minority, even if 
it is as small as 5%. is protected. 
If, to take another possibility, much 
existing equipment carries com- 
ponents whose manutacture would 
stop, the Bureau may refuse to en- 
dorse. However, people with highly 
specialized requirements can't auto- 
matically veto a project. The Bu- 
reau’s point of view is that somebody 
will cater to each specialized market, 
whatever the majority in an industry 
may do. The eccentric customer, 
Bureau officials say, will find what 
he wants but will pay more than the 
average buyer. 

The question of existing equip- 
ment is always important. Usually 
some company raises the point. For 
that reason, Simplified Practice 
agreements ordinarily do not become 
effective at once; instead there are 
long waiting periods. This sort of 
thing often is a matter of give-and- 
take among interested companies, 
with Government keeping its eye on 
what goes on. 

The trend to uniformity, officials 
say, is most apparent in packaging. 
It so happens that the smaller pack- 
age is coming into favor. This does 
not seem to be connected with quan- 
tity discounts; it is a matter of ship- 
ping convenience. It is often cheaper 
to ship in packages that one man can 
toss into a truck or freight car. The 
impulse to reduce the number of 
Package sizes comes mainly from 
manufacturers, but chain stores, mail 
order houses and other distributors 
supply some of the push. They want 
sizes and shapes that fit easily into 
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their warehouse and _store-shelving 
arrangements. 

It is noteworthy that some several 
projects are under way to simplify 
building components. ‘The request 
came from the FHA. After Stand- 
ards have been promulgated, FHA 
may insist on their use if builders 
want their mortgages insured. Build- 
ing fixtures now are largely 
standardized. 

Bureau officials naturally are 
aware of the consumer rebellion 
against uniformity. ‘They know that 
people complain against having to 


shop zealously for the products of 
personal craftsmanship. They point 
out in defense that the complaint 
arises primarily with respect to prod- 
ucts which are appraised by aesthetic 
criteria. Among products the stand- 
ard sizes of which are an obvious 
boon to users are these: 

Bedstead springs and mattresses; 
nuts and bolts; bricks; ice cream car- 
tons; pipe fittings; valves; shoe-laces ; 
nails. Products with Standard sizes 
usually come in families such as 
nuts and bolts. If one member of 
the group varies, manufacturers of 
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WHAT'S YOUR NEWS? 


on products? @ on prices? 
on facilities? @ on personnel? 


REACH CHEMICAL BUYERS WITH 
IT EDITORIALLY EVERY WEEK! 


Get that news to OPD editors 
before 4P.M. Friday. 


Paper delivered 9 A.M. Monday to majority of 
12,000 people who BUY chemicals and related ma- 
terials. Each weekly issue carries 5,000 to 6,000 cur- 


rent market quotations! 


The Whole Week’s Round-Up of Chemi- 


cal News from Seller to Buyer in 
One Business Hour! 
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your salesmen or distributors. 
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Oil, Paint and 
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WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 


Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 or 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 


Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
‘Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘'Plastic Eye’’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- | 
focused with nickel plated / 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens, Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


4600 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Manufacturer of the famous Gits Savings 
Banks, Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, 

Poker Chips, Stir Sticks, Ete. 
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the others do not decide, nor might 
the Bureau let them, simplify. 

Industries that could sell their 
products more easily or cheaply 
through the adoption of Commercial 
or Simplified Practice Standards 
must inform the Bureau before they 
act on their own. Usual procedure 
is to send a request for a Standard 
to the Bureau and then, within the 
industry, decide what the Standard 
should be. Finally, the industry goes 
to the Bureau with a summary of its 
proposal. 

At that point, the Bureau will take 
over. It will circulate the proposal 
to everybody who might have the 
shadow of an interest in it. Thou- 
sands of letters will go out, asking 
criticisms. This procedure to exhaus- 
tively circulate customers and sup- 
pliers often provides an industry with 
free, valuable research. The Bureau 
assumes all of the costs. 

In its inquiry, the Bureau does not 
forget other Government agencies: 


Army, Navy, Justice, FTC, the 


Food and Drug Administration, and 
Agriculture, if relevant products are 
involved. A Bureau official says that 
he never read an objection either by 
Justice or by FTC that a proposed 
Standard was a cover for conspiracy. 
Both agencies object from time to 
time to proposed labels and the like. 
The Bureau of Standards used to let 
manufacturers advertise that their 
adherence to Standards was “guaran- 
teed.”” During the past several years, 
FTC has insisted that the word 
“guarantee” may be used only when 
exact terms of the guarantee are 
specified and disclosed. Putting ex- 
act terms into a Standards label 
usually leads to technical arguments 
that have no natural stopping place. 

Putting a product under a Bureau 
Standard is, of course, rarely a mat- 
ter for sales managers alone to de- 
cide. It is an issue for the entire top 
management. Nor can a single com- 
pany make the decision. Everybody 
who has an interest, say the officials, 
is heard. 


The Ghost That Came West... 


When Rootes Motors, one of 
Britain’s leading manufacturers of 
automobiles, unveiled its 1949 Hill- 
man Minx to the press recently in 
New York City, this steel and trans- 
parent plastic, hand-fashioned but 
working model of the automobile 
drew a wealth of attention. The spe- 
cial model was built by apprentice 
engineers at the Coventry, England, 
plant of Rootes and is to be sent on 
an American tour by Rootes for ex- 
hibitions at dealers’ showrooms. 

The Rootes Group, which includes 
the Hillman Minx and the Sunbeam- 
Talbot, semi-sports models, range in 
price from under $1,900 for the 
smaller Hillman to approximately 
$3,400 for the fast Sunbeam. 

Sir William Rootes, chairman of 
the Rootes Group, personally brought 
the new models to the U.S. for the 


While in this 


exhibition. 
country he purchased well over a 
million dollars’ worth of special gear- 
grinding equipment. 


special 


Rootes’s extensive national con- 
sumer advertising program will break 
in February in leading publications. 
Copy will stress the advantages in 
fuel saving, parking, and. ease of 
handling of the smaller-scaled Hill- 
man and Sunbeam. Both cars are 
made in sedans and_ convertible 
coupes. The Hillman also comes in 
a station wagon model. 

The company is conducting special 
training seminars for American deal- 
ers and their salesmen in New York 
City. Sir William Rootes said that 
complete stocks of parts, totaling over 
$1,500,000 in value, are available in 
this country. Rootes intends to 
remain in the American market. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, have jointly 
retorted to the recent charge of the 
British publication, Advertiser's 
W eekly, that United States advertis- 
ing is “fast becoming a slave to 
statistics’ —a charge leveled primarily 
at the current Bureau-A.A.A.A. 
project of producing Standard Mar- 
ket Data Forms for every city in this 
country where a daily newspaper is 
published. 

In a letter jointly signed by Fred 
Barrett, of the A.A.A.A. newspaper 
committee, and William G. Bell, di- 
rector of research of the Bureau of 
Advertising, the two spokesmen ridi- 
culed the British business paper’s 
argument that all the data involved 
_could easily be gathered “‘trom some 
central American organization.” 

“Granted that an agency could 
gather all the information it needs 
from Government sources (which the 
Advertiser's Weekly admits are 
lacking in Britain),’’ wrote Messrs. 
Bell and Barrett, “it would be a 
colossal job to do it tor every news- 
paper city and trading area in the 
United States.” 

“Both our organizations believe 
that newspaper coverage of individual 
market areas is what newspapers have 
to sell the advertiser. Isn't it, there- 
fore, logical tor the newspapers to 
give the advertisers and their many 
agencies, in a standardized form, all 
possible pertinent tacts to enable them 
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properly to evaluate each newspaper's 
market 2?” continued the letter. 

In conclusion they wrote, “Stand- 
ard Market and Media Data Forms 
appear, to us in the United States, to 
be the best method to date of getting 
this information to advertisers and 
their agencies in usable—and com- 
parable—form. 

“If they were used only for deter- 
mining the relative values of test- 
markets, they would be worth all the 
time, money and effort expended on 
them.” 


- 

The first newspaper advertisements 
for The Advertising Council’s cam- 
paign for a better understanding of 
the American economic system are 
now being distributed, in proof-sheet 
form, to dailies and weeklies through- 
out the country for local sponsorship. 

The proof sheet, prepared under 
the direction of William C. McKee- 
han, Jr., vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., contains 10 advertise- 
ments for which free mats are avail- 
able. Three of the advertisements 
are newspaper adaptations of the basic 


series signed by Boris Shishkin, AFL 


economist, Paul Hoffman, former 
president, Studebaker Corp., and 
Evans Clark, executive director, 


Twentieth Century Fund. Two of 
the basic advertisements included in 
the proof sheet were prepared by J. 
Walter Thompson Co. The third was 
prepared by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., another of the cam- 
paign’s volunteer agencies. 

In addition to the basic advertise- 
ments which are available in full-page 


MAN ANGLE, added to Valcort's copyrighted slogan, "One Woman Tells An- 
other,” is incorporated in this new car card and platform poster to multiply sales. 
It is scheduled to be shown in N. Y. C. subways, buses and trains during March. 
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SAMUEL H. KAUFFMANN 
elected president of The Evening 
Star Newspaper Co., publisher of 
both The Evening Star and The 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C. 


and 1,000-line sizes, seven new. ad- 
vertisements ranging from 35 lines 
to +95 lines are included in the proof 
sheet. ‘These advertisements all stress 
the campaign, “The Better We Pro- 
duce, the Better We Live.” 

Robert M. Gray, advertising and 
sales promotion manager ot Esso 
Standard Oil Co., is the campaign 
co-ordinator. 

Other volunteer agencies on the 
American Economic System campaign 
are MIcCann-Erickson, Ine., and 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the 
city’s only morning newspaper, will 
go on a seven-day weekly basis with 
a new Sunday edition beginning 
March 27. According to co-publisher, 
William Block, this was not a sudden 
decision; the idea has been in the 
hopper for about 10 years. 

“The present high costs have made 
it more urgent than ever that the 
Post-Gazette be published seven days 
a week,” says Mr. Block. He re- 
veals that an average Sunday circu- 
lation of 200,000 has been guaran- 
teed. 

The entrance of the Post-Gazette 
into the Sunday field will mark the 
first major change in the newspaper 
publishing arrangement in Pittsburgh 
since 1927. At present, both after- 
noon dailies, The Pittsburgh Press 
(Scripps- Howard) and_ the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph (Hearst), have 
Sunday editions. 

The new Sunday Post-Gazette will 
include two comic sections, a roto- 
gravure section and Parade magazine. 


+. 
Lawyers seldom advertise but, 
after an experimental campaign 
through their bar association last 


year, South Bend, Ind., attorneys are 
continuing their advertising in The 
South Bend Tribune. 

The current series deals with com- 
munity problems. The first advertise- 
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66% of Country Gentleman 
farmers own tractors—near!; 
double the national farm 
average. The Brubakers, 


Country Gentleman family we 
of Pennsylvania. have 4 trac- rt, 
tors plus corn picker, hay . 
baler and other mechanized 4 


equipment, 


uT in Rural America, automotive power is more than a con- 
O venience—it is a necessity. And the farmer needs more of it. 
His daily work and living require hauling plus tractor power as well 
as transportation. 


This 3-unit market offers your best opportunity for expanding 
automotive sales—tractors, trucks, automobiles ... and the parts, 
fuel and lubricants to operate them. Lt is a rapidly growing market, 
for every month the revolution in agriculture is mechanizing more 
and more farm operations. 


Mechanization is spreading fastest among the most efficient and 
prosperous farmers—the progressive type of farmers who read 
Country Gentleman. Its 2,300,000 circulation is concentrated 
among the “top half” group which gets 90% of all U.S. farm income. 


Remember this when you plan your advertising investment: The 
highest-powered people in the country read Country Gentleman .. . 


. oe best prospects for everything that promotes better farming and 
— ¥ a better living. 

Automobiles average 103.2 per 100 42.2% of Country Gentleman farmers : , ‘ ——— 7 ; 
Country Gentleman families—and they | own trucks —a 63; increase since 1910. And no other kind of magazine reaches them effectively. That is 
set constant use on shopping trips, Biz trailer trucks haul oranges to another reason why Country Gentleman is 12th among all maga- 
Vaeation travel."social and communits market for the Lesters, Country zines in advertising revenue. 
work by Country Gentleman families Gentleman subscribers of Florida. They 
like the Morrisons, of Washington own 3 trucks. 2 tractors, trailer. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 
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ment concerns juvenile delinquency 
and quotes Father Flanagan, founder 
of Boys’ ‘Town: “There is no such 
thing as a bad boy.” It offers the 
services of the legal profession dealing 
with this problem and asks for sug- 
gestions as to how it-can best be 
solved. 

Another advertisement will be con- 
cerned with the increasing divorce 
rate. It will point out that most 
lawyers try to reconcile a couple be- 
fore obtaining a divorce for them. 

‘The campaign is an activity of the 
public relations committee of the St. 
Joseph County Bar Association. 


RADIO 


The Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau has announced that it is adopting 
for its 1949 Study the basic popula- 
tion estimates produced by SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

‘These estimates, which give county 
and city populations as of January 1 
of this year, will be published in 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S May 10 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. In developing 
the quotas and other control data to 
be used in its March Study, BMB 
is using figures being released in ad- 
vance to it by SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In announcing the intention of the 
Bureau, Dr. Kenneth H. Baker, di- 
rector of research for the National 
Association of Broadcasters, and cur- 
rently on loan to BMB, stated: ““The 
publication of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
figures for January 1, 1949, will re- 
place the basic family data produced 
by BMB in its Radio Families 
U. 5. A.—1948. The radio family 


data for 1949 will be published later 


PARTICIPATING in ‘March of Dimes, WCBS 
conducted two all-night programs; listeners 
pledged some $10,000. (left to 
right) are G. R. Swift, assistant general 
manager, Jack Sterling and Herb Shriner. 


Here, 
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by BMB as a part of the completed 
1949 Study.” 

Broadcast Measurement has an- 
nounced the completion of printing 
of 1,500,000 ballots to be used in the 
original mailing and follow-ups of its 
nationwide study to be conducted the 
first week in March. In addition, 
BMB has received 650,000 premiums 
for the first mailing; 1,500,000 in- 
struction sheets, covering letters and 
envelopes; 650,000 postcards for the 
first follow-up; 250,000 additional 
premiums for follow-up. 

Hugh Feltis, BMB president, sent 
a letter to all radio stations, giving 
the production schedule of the study. 
They were also sent a specimen copy 
of the Station Audience Report to 
be used in the study. Each BMB sub- 
scriber will receive 100 copies of his 
report and may buy additional copies 
at cost. 

The Bureau has subsequently an- 
nounced 822 subscribers, of whom 
662 are AM, 139 FM and 13 TV 
stations. Four national networks and 
four regional networks comprise the 
balance. 

o 

Radio Station WFIL has _ pur- 
chased daily sign-off announcements 
on five daytime stations in the Phila- 
delphia area inviting their listeners 
to tune to WFIL programs during 
the evening hours. The stations are 
WNAR, Norristown, Pa., WPWA 
and WVCH, Chester, Pa., WKDN, 
Camden, N. J., and WJM/J, Phila- 
delphia. The announcements will not 
only list outstanding WFIL radio 
programs to be heard during the eve- 
ning but they will also highlight 
WFIL-TYV television shows. 

4 

Ralph C. Price is the newly 
elected president and chairman of the 
board of the North Carolina Broad- 
casting Co., owner of Radio Station 
WBIG, Greensboro, N. C. Aileen 
Gilmore has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the company. Gilbert M. 
Hutchison, who has been’ with 
WBIG for over 11 years, and for the 
past seven commercial manager, has 
been appointed general manager of 
the station. It is Mr. Hutchison’s 
announced intention to continue the 
policies, as established by the late 
Major Edney Ridge, in the operation 


of WBIG. 
MAGAZINES 


The current issue of Modern 
Romances, Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 
has been promoted in a campaign 
combining newspapers and The 
American Weekly with truck ban- 
ners and strong point-of-sale material. 


Newsweek 


UP-TO-DATE, yet retaining traditional key 
familiar elements, Newsweek's new cover de- 
sign has been executed by Dr. M. F. Agha. 


The program, similar to that for 
earlier issues, called for six insertions 
of reader-type advertisements in 18 
newspapers across the country. Dis- 
tribution of the four-color, half-page 
advertisement in The American 
Weekly includes 20 Sunday news- 
papers in 4,273 cities. 

A special four-page brochure dis- 
tributed to the 90,000 outlets selling 
Modern Romances stresses the im- 
portance of the campaign to news- 
dealers. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., has 
just released two brochures. One, a 
Beauty Reader Forum Study, is 
titled “Personal Daintiness and Leg 
Make-up.” It compares the usage and 
brand preference of a group. of 
toiletries and related items for the 
years 1947 and 1948 and shows the 
types of stores where purchased. The 
Fawcett Women’s Group Reader 
Forum consists of more than 1,000 
readers whose geographical distribu- 
tion closely parallels actual circula- 
tion of Fawcett Women’s Group 
magazines. 

The other booklet, “Eight Years 
with the Fawcett Beauty Reader 
Forum,” is the eighth annual study 
of the trend in beauty habits of its 
readers. This study zives a continu- 
ous, year by year comparison from 
1941 to 1948 of the popularity of 
49 cosmetics toiletries items used by 
women and their brand preferences. 
It also shows the buying trends in the 
various types of stores where pur- 
chases were made during this period. 
Both studies may be obtained free 
upon request. 

* 


This Week Magazine has opened 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 


| | = Detroit, The Detroit News has been the family’s home newspaper 
for 76 years. It’s as popular with Pop as with Mom and the kids, because it 
contains more features of particular interest to each of them. Pop 


likes the complete news coverage that provides an entire evening’s reading. 


See 


Mom loves the women’s pages. The kids are wild about the 
many children’s features. That’s why The News is thoroughly read, column by 
column, page by page, advertisement by advertisement . . . by over 


400,000 families in this wealthy industrial market that is predominantly a city of 


ee 


single homes, requiring greater-than-average purchases of durable 
goods. It is this family readership that makes The Detroit News, with the 
largest A.B.C.-recognized home-delivered circulation of any newspaper 


in America, your most potent advertising medium in the Detroit market. 


' 432,112—total weekday circulation—again the highest weekday 
circulation ever attained by any Michigan newspaper. 
543.643—total Sunday circulation 
A.B.C. figures for 6-months period ending September 30, 1948. 
@ First in total advertising lineage in Michigan— 4th in the United 
States. 
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a New England office at 420 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. Walter W. 
Blanchfield, the magazine's New 
England sales manager for the past 
several years, is in charge of the new 
office. ... With the July 1949 issue, 
the French Provincial edition of The 
Reader's Digest, which | circulates 
through all continental France out- 
side Paris and suburbs, will increase 
guaranteed circulation from 400,000 
to 500,000. Page rates will increase 
slightly. Rates for the Paris and In- 
tercontinental editions remain un- 
changed. Doherty, Clifford & 
Shenfield, Inc., has resigned from the 
radio circulation division of the Es- 
quire, Inc., account and this division 
has been assigned to Schwimmer & 
Scott, Inc., Chicago. The other divi- 
sions of the account remain with the 
New York City agency. 


‘The Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., 
is completing plans to publish a new 
quarterly fashion magazine “espe- 
cially for the home sewer.” ‘Titled 
The Simplicity Pattern Book, it will 
make its debut on the newsstands on 
April 25, priced at 35¢ a copy. 

Editorially, the new magazine will 
report new fashions and fabrics for 
women, misses and teens who make 
their own clothes and sew for their 
families. ‘The first issue, to highlight 
summer and vacation fashions for the 
entire family, will run over 250,000 
copies to be distributed to newsstands. 


A limited quantity will be distributed 
to Simplicity dealers for sale at pat- 
tern counters. Advertising, full color 
and black and white letterpress, will 
be carried. The full-page type size is 
934 by 12% inches. 


Esquire, Inc., publisher of the na- 
tional magazines Coronet, Esquire, 
and Apparel Arts, and producer of 
Coronet Films, has purchased con- 
trolling interest in the Ideal Picture 
Corp., which has 18 branches in this 
country and Hawaii. Ideal Pictures 
will continue to operate with major 
emphasis on the distribution of non- 
theatrical films of all types. ‘This will 
include service to roadshow opera- 
tors, churches, schools, clubs, indus- 
trial organizations, television stations, 
and individual film users. Active 
management of Ideal Pictures will 
be in the hands of its new general 
manager, Paul R. Foght. who has 
been associated with the firm in an 
executive capacity. 


W.. Dickinson Wilson, who has 
been with Life since its inception in 
1936, has been appointed associate 
advertising manager. New ap- 
pointments at Street & Smith Publi- 
cations include: Robert E. Park, ad- 
vertising manager of Mademoiselle; 
Robert S$. Gardanier, advertising 


manager of Charm; Edward M. Me- 
Glynn, eastern manager of AMZademoi- 


selle. 


BREAKFAST held by True Story in N. Y. C. for the Association of Soap and 
Glycerine Producers. At this table (I. to r.) R. O. Cowin and K. Obermert, Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio; C. Bingham, Chemical Mfg. Corp.; T. Calkin, Oranite Chem. 
Co.; J. C. Lange, Independent Commodity Corp.; T. Hannagar, Shell Chem. Corp. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


As announced last fall, J//umi- 
nating Enginecring, Journal of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
New York City, appeared for the 
first time in a_ redesigned, larger 
format, with the January issue. The 
new 8!4 by 1144 inch trim-size has 
been adopted to replace the former 
pocket-size in order to provide better 
display for important editorial sub- 
jects, hence increased service to the 
Society's 7,701 member-readers. 

Editorially, the January issue of 
Illuminating Engineering is a good 
representation of the broad coverage 
of lighting planned for the magazine 
by the publishers. 

In this issue—the first open to ad- 
vertising—53 ‘“‘charter advertisers,” 
who contracted for advertising space 
before its publication, are listed. ‘They 
include manufacturers of incandescent 
lamps. and fluorescent and_ cold 
cathode tubes; commercial and indus- 
trial lighting fixtures; components; 
glass; schoolroom chalk boards; in- 
terior designers; trade groups; tech- 


nical book publishers. 


To underscore the importance of 
the “5 & 10° store as the home of 
nationally advertised quality brands, 
a Vigorous promotion has _ been 
launched in observance of Nationally 
Advertised Brands Week in variety 
stores, March + to 12. The event is 
being co-ordinated by Chain Store 
Age. 

More than 286 variety store com- 
panies operating a total of 6,000 
stores (are cooperating with manu- 
facturers of 76 nationally advertised 
products in a campaign which ties 
network radio programs, consumer 
magazine advertising, point-of-sale 
promotion and localized publicity in- 
to a unified plan to sell “America’s 
Shopping Wonderland—Your 5 and 
10 Variety Store.” Participating 
variety store companies include Kres- 
ge, Grant. Kress, Murphy, New- 
berry, McCrory. Green, McLellan 
and Neisner. 

More than 1,000,000 pieces of dis- 
play material are being sent by Chain 
Store Age to participating stores 
throughout the United States. Vari- 
ety store display men will receive 
numerous merchandise prizes in a 
window display contest centering 
about the event. 

Nationally Advertised Brands 
Week will be promoted on nine net- 
work radio programs. Participating 
manufacturers are including in their 
national magazine advertising refer- 
ences to “your favorite variety stores” 
in which their products will be fea- 
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tured during the week. Publicity is 
being ‘“hand-tailored” by Chain 
Store Age to the individual cities in 
which the variety stores will promote 
the event. 


FARM PAPERS 


Full-page advertisements for Con- 
oco Products and the Farmhand 
Hydraulic Loader attracted more 
readers than any other advertising in 
the October 2, 1948, issue of the 
Kansas Farmer, according to The 
Advertising Research Foundation. 

The Conoco advertisement  ob- 
tained the highest total readership 
and ranked first with women readers 
while the Farmhand advertisement 
was first with men readers. Seventy- 
four percent of the men and 63 of 
the women looked at the back-cover, 
red-and-black advertisement for Con- 
oco Products. The black and white 
advertisement for the Farmhand 
Hydraulic Loader was noted by 80% 
of the men and by 334 of the 
women. Ninety-eight percent of the 
men and 86% of the women noted 
one or more general display adver- 
tisements in the issue. 

Results of the survey, printed in a 
72-page report, are being distributed 
to more than 4,000 advertising, ad- 
vertising agency and publisher execu- 
tives. The report is Study Number 
Eight of the Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications. 

The study determined that the 
October 2 issue of the Kansas Farmer 
accumulated 190,000 readers within 
13 days after publication. Its circu- 
lation was approximately 114,000. 
Published semi-monthly at ‘Topeka, 
Kan., the Kansas Farmer is a general 
farm publication devoted principally 
to farming and stock raising in Kan- 
sas; 9300 of its circulation is within 
the State. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
subscriber families were engaged in 
farming and an additional four per 
cent owned land operated by others. 

The objective of the Continuing 
Study is to provide data on farm pub- 
lication readership and subscriber 
families which will help advertisers 
and advertising agencies in making 
more effective use of these publica- 
tions and which will aid publishers in 
evaluating and improving their med- 
ium. 

In April, the Foundation — will 
publish Study Number Nine, a re- 
port on the November, 1948 Central 
Edition of Poultry Tribune. 


The Farmer, published in St. Paul, 
Minn., and which has grown with 
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HARRY D. MEYERS, new eastern 
advertising manager of The Amer- 
ican Weekly. He has been associ- 
ated with Hearst for 18 years. 


the State of Minnesota, will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary with a special 
Centennial Issue, April 2. Editors 
are already at work on this edition 
in which will be told the story of the 
inter-related growth of business and 
agriculture. 

A unique prospectus for advertisers 
has been prepared. In the form of a 
preliminary layout of the issue in 
miniature, it is both visually concrete 
and flexible. Easily understoed, it 
shows every section and page of the 
special publication so that advertisers 
may relate their displays to editorial 
departments. 


... Closing 


St. Petersburg 


BANK DEPOSITS 
Up 81% in 5 Years 


Bank Deposits continue to 
climb in the Sunshine City 
increasing 53 million dollars 
since 1944, Building permits 
in 1948 totaled over $20,000,- 
000, the third largest record 
in Florida. Everything in St. 
Petersburg is growing includ- 
ing your opportunity to cash 
in on record retail sales. 

To cover St. Petersburg, 
Florida’s fastest growing city, 
use the TIMES, daily and 
Sunday. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Daily TIMES Sunday 


Represented nationally by 
Theis & Simpson Company, Inc. 


New York © Chicago @ Detroit © Atlanta 
In Jacksonville by V. J. Obenauer, Jr. 


Wore Business!” 


e The general sales manager of one of America’s largest com- 


mercial feed businesses writes us: “By use of 
your ‘know-hows of selling,’ our salesmen 
are closing much more business!’’ Equally 
successful have been the applications of these 
ways to the sale by more than 23,000 sales- 
men of all types of products and services. 


Why not confer with us on how these proven ways to sell as 
buyers buy, may be applied also by your representatives in closing 


more business with less calls? 


We train your representatives to develop — not memo- 
rized — but organized presentations of your selling points 
in the order of the ease of their acceptance by the buyer. 
Write or phone us for details — no cost or obligation. 


B. FRANKLIN BILLS AND ASSOCIATES 


‘For a Quarter-Century, Sales Consultants to Leading Businesses” 


BANK FLOOR + 110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO - STate 2-0266 
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Retail Sales Forecast for March 1949 


The volume of retail sales in the 
Nation will total $11.2 billion this 
March. ‘This represents an increase of 
only 5% over last year, and as such is 
one of the smallest annual percentage 
increases recorded in the post-war 
period. ‘The steady falling off in the 
monthly rates of sales increase over 
the past year appears to be itself a 
significant indicator of the approach- 
ing return of a buyers’ market. 

There is little change in the re- 
gional sales pattern. ‘The Middle 
West and Southwest continue to 
score better than average sales. gains, 
particularly in Arizona, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, ‘Texas, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Other 
states moving into preferred position 
(with regard to current sales over the 
same month of last year, relative to 
the U.S.) include New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and ‘the 
Carolinas. New England and the 
West Coast states are still lagging 
behind the U. S. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above the 
average (for this March compared 


with March 1948) are: Casper, 
Wyo., 112.5; Houston, Tex., 110.4; 
Beaumont, ‘Tex., 110.2; Austin, 
Tex., 110.1; Racine, Wis., 108.1; 
Galveston, ‘Tex., 107.1; Wichita, 
Kan., 106.8; Tulsa, Okla., 106.5; 


Huntington, W. Va., 106.4; Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 106.1; Wichita Falls, 
Tex., 106.1; Madison, Wis., 105.8; 
Albuquerque, N. M., 105.8; Billings, 
Mont., 105.5; Spartanburg, S. C., 
105.4; Aberdeen, S. D., 105.4. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
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tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1949 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1949 over 1948,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a_ well-rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1949 over 1948,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100 in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 


in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, 
studied together, will provide valu- 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual) size of a city 
market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MANnaGe- 
MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let- 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd .cities. The price is $1.00 


per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1948 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
United States . 326.0 105.0 100.0 1116.50 
Alabama 
% Birmingham ... 482.0 105.1 100.1 39.33 
Gadsden ...... 448.5 102.8 97.9 4.57 
% Mobile ....... 530.2 107.5 102.4 13.31 
Montgomery ... 438.2 101.3 96.5 11.04 
Arizona 
% Phoenix ...... 497.6 111.4 106.1 19.40 
error 442.2 108.7 103.5 8.49 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 401.0 104.3 99.3 5.17 
% Little Rock ... 557.5 107.2 102.1 18.62 
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1948 
1 ) 47 608 — 


562 A 


1946 


323 PAGES 


1944 1945 


257 PAGES 260 PAGES 


yaa, —" There M057 
Bea REASON 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION COVERING ALL 


e 
h 
| TYPES OF FOUNTAIN OUTLETS. 
yr 
50 Established in 1902 as \ Soda Fountain Magazine 
BROTHERS 
PUBLICATION 
33 
: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
04 
MID-WESTERN OFFICE 
= 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
° PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
RAILTON, UDALL & COMPANY 
- Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 5, Cal., Taft Bldg., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for March 1949) 


416; ee 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
California (cont.) 
Santa Barbara . 311.6 102.6 97.7 5.92 
(Continued from page 112) Stockton ..... 348.8 99.2 94.5 10.54 
RETAIL SALES Col 
(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) olorado 
- % Colorado Springs 379.7 109.3 104.1 6.49 
ty 
City City Nat'l Denver .....-- 340.7 104.3 99.3 49.44 
Index Index index $ te Pueblo ....... 371.1 105.7 100.7 6.90 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March H 
1939 1948 1948 1949 Connecticut 
Bridgeport . 278.3 104.7 99.7 16.70 
California Hartford ..... 259.3 99.4 94.7 22.95 
(see also end of table) % New Haven - 272.4 108.8 103.6 19.37 
Bakersfield . 480.5 109.6 104.4 13.65 ty Stamford - 37 MOS WS sepa 
Berkeley ..... 314.3 104.4 99.4 8.80 Waterbury . 272.6 1044 99.4 9.68 
Fresno ....... 3725 998 95.0 16.17 \ 
Long Beach ... 538.7 1040 990 3766 Delaware 
Los Angeles ... 384.7 102.7 978 245.43 % Wilmington ... 262.3 109.1 103.9 13.90 
Oakland ...... 322.5 102.9 98.0 47.54 a 
Pasadena ..... 375.6 1044 99.4 16.90 District of Columbia 
Riverside 392.5 103.4 98.5 5.57 % Washington . 252.5 105.1 100.1 82.88 
Sacramento 359.1 1048 998 23.16 
San Bernardino 396.8 100.0 95.2 8.73 Florida 
San Diego 441.8 102.3 97.4 34.41 Jacksonville ... 407.2 104.7 99.7 24.55 
San Francisco . 359.7 104.9 999 112.45 we Miami ....... 394.7 109.7 104.5 33.20 
San Jose ..... 417.7 101.2 96.4 15.75 w% Orlando ...... 361.7 107.5 102.4 7.74 


Since the beginning of High Spot Markets— 
and through the years— _ 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM 


has consistently maintained an 
enviable top ranking position. 


This record of individual incomes reveals a great reservoir 
for purchasing of many needed products increasingly avail- 


able to retailers and consumers. 


The Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Represented by 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 


Florida (cont.) 


Pensacola ..... 354.9 

St. Petersburg . 494.9 
de TamGA ccccces 371.6 
Georgia 
w Atlanta ...... 340.0 

Augusta ...... 327.1 

Columbus 355.2 

Macon ....... 360.2 

Savannah ..... 369.1 
Hawaii 

Honolulu ..... 446.6 
idaho 
i. ee 320.1 
Illinois 
% Bloomington 332.9 
*% Champaign- 

Urbana ..... 335.4 

Chicago ...... 298.6 
% Danville ...... 374.5 
% Decatur ...... 304.0 
% East St. Louis. 371.9 
% Moline-Rock Island- 

E. Moline ... 350.5 

tf Pemria cecceccs 344.6 
we Rockford ..... 378.0 
% Springfield 365.6 
Indiana 
% Evansville 431.3 

Fort Wayne ... 345.1 
%& Gary ......... 433.8 
%& Indianapolis - 369.0 
we Muncie ....... 365.3 
*% South Bend 410.8 
% Terre Haute .. 362.7 
lowa 

Cedar Rapids .. 295.1 
% Davenport ..... 359.2 

Des Moines 341.1 

Sioux City 309.1 

Waterloo ..... 372.0 
Kansas 

Hutchinson 392.1 
% Kansas City .. 466.1 
% Topeka ...... 457.0 
% Wichita ...... 614.0 
Kentucky 

Lexington ..... 334.7 

Louisville . Rat 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge .. 411.6 
%& New Orleans .. 375.9 
%& Shreveport o Sr. 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 

1948 


96.6 
104.9 
109.4 


107.4 
102.7 

99.2 
101.3 
102.5 


102.4 


106.5 


107.2 


108.6 
104.4 
107.3 
105.9 
109.6 


105.4 
109.6 
106.9 
107.6 


108.7 
102.1 
109.7 
106.1 
109.7 
105.2 
108.9 


96.6 
106.1 
99.8 
98.7 
104.3 


103.3 
107.6 
106.7 
112.1 


102.1 
103.8 


110.3 
106.7 
106.5 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. March 
1948 1949 
92.0 4.90 
99.9 13.16 
104.2 13.97 
102.3 47.74 
97.8 6.71 
94.5 6.85 
96.5 7.38 
97.6 10.37 
97.5 29.12 
101.4 5.76 
102.1 5.36 
103.4 6.81 
99.4 368.65 
102.2 5.73 
100.9 7.96 
104.4 8.03 
100.4 10.66 
104.4 17.16 
101.8 13.53 
102.5 12.21 
103.5 15.87 
97.2 15.81 
104.5 15.31 
101.0 56.71 
104.5 6.98 
100.2 16.06 
103.7 9.98 
92.0 7.97 
101.0 10.06 
95.0 22.89 
94.0 9.89 
93.0 8.59 
98.4 5.18 
102.5 13.33 
101.6 11.79 
106.8 26.65 
97.2 9.04 
98.9 35.47 
105.0 9.34 
101.6 48.11 
101.4 13.70 
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Write for sample copy 
of The News-Sentinel's 


DRUG STORE 


MERCHANDISER 
* 


A four-page monthly newspaper 
going to all drug stores in Fort 
Wayne and its Retail Trading 
Area promoting and merchandis- 
ing the advertising being run in 
The News-Sentinel by national 
advertisers. It’s a valuable and 
helpful added service. 


* 


Home Coverage by News-Sentinel: 
99% in City Zone plus 48% in 
Trading Area. 


* 
THE NEWS - SENTINEL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Alien-Kiapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detro.¢ 


ONLY 425 
UNEMPLOYED! 


That’s the enviable record of 
sethlehem! Today this pros- 
perous City has more people 
employed in industry and 
earning more money than any 
other community in the entire 
Lehigh Valley. 


Small wonder neighboring 
Allentown merchants placed 
over 2 million lines of adver- 
tising in the Bethlehem Globe- 
Times during ’48! For only 
the Globe-Times covers Beth- 
lehem—and Bethlehem is a 
vital, growing part of Penn- 
sylvania’s 3rd largest market 
... the Bethlehem-Allentown 
market. 


THE BETHLEHEM 


GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L, Adams. ‘zr 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, In 


Es 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 
Maine 
a ee 269.2 
Lewiston-Auburn 285.0 
Portland ..... 281.6 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 316.4 
Cumberland . 272.6 
Massachusetts 
BOR ccccese 226.1 
Fall River 258.2 
ae 228.8 
Le ademas 313.2 
OS er 205.4 
New Bedford 269.7 
Springfield 260.7 
we Worcester ..... 246.0 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek 377.5 
Gay City 2c 396.1 
w& Detroit ....... 422.6 
Sere 308.0 
% Grand Rapids 382.3 
MEN cscces 373.0 
% Kalamazoo 369.6 
eee 375.2 
% Muskegon 434.7 
% Saginaw ...... 264.6 
Minnesota 
a eee 312.7 
%& Minneapolis 335.2 
Ce. Ce cvews 322.6 
Mississippi 
% Jackson ...... 507.2 
Missouri 
% Kansas City ... 107.6 
St. Joseph 361.3 
% St. Louis 356.6 
Springfield 384.6 
Montana 
% Billings ...... 339.7 
Ge GUO scccccse 278.7 
*% Great Falls 326.0 
Nebraska 
w& Lincoln ...... 353.2 
 &é:atecaece 339.5 
Nevada 
OE éisesees 279.3 


New Hampshire 


%& Manchester 


. 283.2 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 
1948 


109.9 


107.6 
100.2 
106.2 
104.0 


110.8 
107.4 
107.6 


105.6 
102.4 


105.1 


107.7 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. March 
1948 1949 
97.7 4.44 
95.0 5.93 
93.0 10.53 
99.7 98.01 
92.0 4.74 
95.0 90.36 
94.6 8.52 
96.5 4.07 
98.8 7.89 
97.5 6.94 
98.1 8.98 
97.8 17.81 
100.5 18.60 
100.8 7.51 
101.3 7.01 
104.1 229.23 
98.3 18.02 
103.0 25.16 
99.1 8.50 
104.4 10.83 
99.9 14.26 
100.5 8.30 
100.9 7.75 
98.7 12.26 
101.0 73.60 
99.2 44.10 
104.7 10.80 
102.5 71.35 
95.4 8.53 
101.1 102.83 
99.0 8.15 
105.5 5.16 
102.3 5.71 
102.5 5.41 
100.6 11.27 
97.5 29.18 
100.1 5.22 
102.6 7.79 


In HEMPSTEAD TOWN, WHLI 


has regular listenership in 3 


out of every 4 radio homes. 
That's 75°, saturation in New 
York State's Fourth Market. 


Long 


Island Radio Survey, February, 1949 


PALI 100 


WHLI-FM 98.3 mc 
HEMPSTEAD 
LONG ISLAND 


_ NEW YORK 
Elias 1, Godotsky, President 


GET RESULTS 


LEVELLING? 


From top management to in- 
dustrial laborer, Lynn offers a 
rich market of diversified occu- 
pations, all at higher scale in- 
comes. Whatever level you 
seek, it's waiting—and ready 
to buy—in Lynn. It's reading 
the LYNN ITEM, oldest news- 
paper with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 


ume! 


» LYNN 


with the 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass, 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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HIGH 
SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 115) 


Wile tor your copy of- 


STANDARD 
MARKET DATA 


seventeen 
furniture stores 
doing 5 million 
$$ worth of 
business 


BUT ONLY ONE 


Daily Hometown 
Newspaper 

Chester 

Times 


National Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


SPEAKING OF 
FIGURES 


HERE'S a few on fast- 
spending Woonsocket from 
S. M. Special Market Ranking 
Survey: Only 123rd in city size, 
but 73rd in Food Sales and 
88th in Drug Sales in its popu- 
lation group. 

And to reach 99.7% of 
this rich market ? Nothing 


could be easier than through 
the — 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


OONSOCKET 


Cau 

Z overing 

fof tee 
j| PLUS 

~~” 


MARKET 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City . 234.6 


Gomten ccccas 276.3 
Elizabeth .... 268.9 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken ... 200.9 
Newark .....- 269.8 
we Passaic ...... 306.6 
Paterson ..... 285.5 
%& Trenton ...... 276.3 


New Mexico 


% Albuquerque .. 349.7 
New York 
ROR cccsccs 255.6 
Binghamton ... 217.3 
Gubate cccces 250.9 
ee 222.0 
%& Hempstead 
Township ... 339.6 
%& Jamestown .... 264.2 
te New York ..... 241.2 
% Niagara Falls . 240.5 
% Rochester .... 255.6 
% Schenectady .. 246.0 
w& Syracuse ..... 253.5 
WT sccsavaw 230.8 
a ee ee 228.3 


w Asheville ..... 385.6 
% Charlotte ..... 426.6 

ren 365.8 
% Greensboro ..... 450.5 
%& Raleigh ...... 424.8 
% Salisbury ..... 416.2 

Wilmington ... 336.5 


Winston-Salem . 386.1 


North Dakota 


Oe wesveus 400.6 
Ohio 
BG aw savees 311.6 
% Canton ...... 339.9 
% Cincinnati .... 322.4 
Cleveland ..... 304.2 
%& Columbus .... 325.5 
Dayton ...... 306.4 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 

1948 


98.0 
102.9 
100.4 


103.8 
104.8 
106.3 

99.2 
105.6 


111.1 


109.3 
100.0 
101.4 

99.2 


107.2 
107.3 
105.0 
106.4 
107.6 
108.7 
107.1 
108.2 
104.5 


110.4 


102.8 
107.5 
107.6 
104.1 
107.4 
102.0 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. March 
1948 1949 
93.3 8.54 
98.0 11.11 
95.6 9.87 
98.9 9.45 
99.8 54.84 
101.2 8.49 
94.5 16.05 
100.6 14.73 
105.8 6.64 
104.1 15.79 
95.2 7.52 
96.6 51.19 
94.5 4.86 
102.1 32.74 
102.2 4.52 
100.0 627.81 
101.3 6.95 
102.5 35.42 
103.5 8.99 
102.0 21.91 
103.0 6.42 
99.5 8.40 
100.3 8.10 
103.7 16.55 
99.0 7.43 
103.7 10.23 
102.4 8.84 
103.0 3.79 
94.5 4.04 
99.9 9.19 
105.1 6.65 
97.9 27.55 
102.4 14.51 
102.5 60.55 
99.1 104.20 
102.3 42.25 
97.1 26.59 


Prepared and conforming Py STANDARD 
MARKET AND NEWSPAPER FORMS of 
the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., 
and American Association of Advertising 
Agencies this data sheet gives you the 
authentic new figures and facts on the 
Asheville North Carolina Market. 

Retail Sales $242,605,000* 
Annual Gross Buying $407,840,000* 
For your copy of STANDARD MARKET 
DATA, Route Lists, Trade Information, 
and Surveys write to the Advertising 
Director. 


* Sales Management—1948—Survey of Buying Power 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 


ASHEVILLE TIMES 


EVENING 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
SUNDAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Nothing 
Counts But 
RESULTS! 


And results you may expect 
from advertising in North 
Carolina’s No. Per Capita 
Market newspaper. 


“Without a doubt the increased 
sales of Jolly Time Pop Corn in 
the Salisbury Post market can 
be particularly given to the 
splendid cooperation which you 
are giving our product through 
your merchandising activities.” 


A schedule will convince you. 


Evening and Sunday Morning 


CTHE-SALISBURY POST- 


Salisbury-North Carolina ~ 


VS 


W ARD-GRIFFITH, Representatives 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March 1949) 


city City 
Index Index 
1949 1949 
vs. VS. 
1939 1948 
Ohio (cont.) 
& Mansfield ...-. 327.6 108.4 
*% Springfield 258.0 106.8 
x Toledo ...---. 321.7 108.3 
& Warren «ee 317.1 107.1 
% Youngstown 313.4 106.2 
Oklahoma 
& Bartlesville 323.6 108.4 
Muskogee ....- 321.9 101.5 
% Oklahoma City . 341.0 105.4 
te Tulsa .....--- 373.8 111.8 
Oregon 
Eugene ...... 397.5 103.8 
Portland ..... 363.0 102.4 
Salem ccccoes 336.7 102.5 
Pennsylvania 
%& Allentown - 314.3 109.2 
eer 246.5 104.6 
*% Bethlehem . 279.1 107.4 
we Chester ...... 337.9 107.9 
RY cic nates 299.5 106.4 
*& Harrisburg . 294.7 105.7 
& Johnstown - 314.5 109.3 
Lancaster ..... 257.8 100.3 
Philadelphia . 287.0 104.8 
* Pittsburgh . 278.8 108.3 
a eee 271.7 101.9 
Scranton ..... 246.8 104.4 
* Wilkes-Barre . 293.4 107.9 
rae 272.9 108.8 
Rhode Island 
Providence . 254.3 100.0 
Woonsocket - 289.8 104.1 
South Carolina 
& Charleston 387.3 108.2 
& Columbia ..... 368.8 105.2 
& Greenville 402.9 106.6 
& Spartanburg . 518.5 110.7 
South Dakota 
Ww Aberdeen ..... 442.8 110.7 
®& Sioux Falls ...'429.9 106.9 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 343.2 101.9 
Knoxville ..... 360.9 101.5 
Memphis ..... 351.6 99.6 
Nashville ..... 348.1 103.4 
Texas 
w Amarillo ..... 396.0 105.5 
wAustin ....... 402.1 115.6 
%& Beaumont 420.9 115.7 
Corpus Christi . 381.5 104.2 
ee «ecnexs 453.7 108.2 
MARCH | , 1-949 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. March 
1948 1949 
103.2 5.73 
101.7 6.45 
103.1 34.52 
102.0 5.61 
101.1 20.37 
103.2 2.17 
96.7 3.38 
100.4 25.51 
106.5 20.67 
98.9 5.84 
97.5 54.30 
97.6 5.56 
104.0 12.45 
99.6 6.43 
102.3 4.94 
102.8 7.23 
101.3 11.80 
100.7 12.08 
104.1 9.21 
95.5 7.50 
99.8 179.34 
103.1 76.65 
97.0 12.15 
99.4 11.33 
102.8 9.92 
103.6 6.66 
95.2 27.31 
99.1 4.55 
103.0 9.18 
100.2 9.99 
101.5 8.58 
105.4 7.88 
105.4 3.41 
101.8 8.17 
97.0 15.65 
96.7 15.52 
94.9 38.81 
98.5 22.80 
100.5 8.51 
110.1 13.11 
110.2 10.36 
99.2 9.92 
103.0 63.92 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for March 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 


Texas (cont.) 


*% El Paso ...... 367.0 
Fort Worth 408.8 
%& Galveston ..... 372.6 
% Houston ...... 481.9 
Lubbock ..... 378.0 
San Antonio 325.3 
Waco ..ccccee 328.9 
*% Wichita Falls 387.9 
Utah 
GeNee  ccscacs 342.6 
% Salt Lake City. 334.5 
Vermont 
Burlington - 301.4 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 303.2 
Newport News 336.1 
Norfolk ...... 364.8 
%& Portsmouth 407.0 
*& Richmond 346.4 
w& Roanoke ...... 397.9 
Washington 
ee 419.0 
Spokane ..... 356.3 
%& Tacoma ...... 391.6 
Yakima ...... 334.9 


West Virginia 


% Charleston - 310.6 
% Huntington « See 
%& Wheeling ..... 310.9 
Wisconsin 
*% Appleton ..... 364.9 
%& Green Bay .... 359.8 
%& Madison ...... 372.1 
% Milwaukee - 382.6 
2 eee 380.4 
Sheboygan 317.0 
Superior ..... 297.5 
Wyoming 
ee 375.4 
%& Cheyenne ..... 328.1 


City 
Index 
1949 

vs. 
1948 


109.1 
102.0 
112.5 
115.9 
101.9 
102.8 
101.4 
111.4 


99.4 
105.1 


98.1 


100.3 
100.5 
104.4 
105.5 
105.1 
109.1 


103.7 
99.8 
105.1 
98.1 


108.3 
111.7 
109.1 


105.9 
107.6 
111.1 
109.4 
113.5 
103.8 
101.7 


118.1 
108.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1949 (Million) 
vs. March 
1948 1949 
103.9 11.71 
97.1 30.99 
107.1 7.53 
110.4 76.19 
97.0 6.50 
97.9 27.29 
96.6 6.61 
106.1 7.41 
94.7 5.45 
100.1 20.67 
93.4 4.16 
95.5 5.28 
95.7 5.18 
99.4 18.90 
100.5 5.45 
100.1 30.58 
103.9 11.74 
98.8 71.19 
95.0 19.06 
100.1 17.58 
93.4 6.23 
103.1 11.09 
106.4 7.94 
103.9 8.08 
100.9 4.74 
102.5 7.74 
105.8 13.43 
104.2 89.88 
108.1 8.33 
98.9 4.69 
96.9 3.57 
112.5 3.57 
103.2 3.67 


California Corrections 


Please make the following correc- 
tions in February estimates for the 


following cities: 


% Oakland ...... 348.1 
Pasadena ..... 391.9 
San Diego .... 473.7 
San Francisco . 350.3 
San Jose ..... 438.2 

% Santa Barbara . 342.5 
Stockton ..... 355.7 


107.1 
104.9 
105.7 

98.5 
102.1 
108.8 

97.7 


101.0 41.36 
99.0 14.19 
99.7 29.75 
92.9 88.25 
96.3 13.28 

102.6 5.24 
92.2 8.68 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


A preferred "“high-spot' city 
for 49 consecutive months! 
—and in February the "No. 
2” in the nation. 


As an aid in planning sales and 
advertising in the great South- 
west you'll want to see the new 
map outlining and defining 


"20 MARKETS IN 


OOO WMWD.|BMe 


TEXAS & LOUISIANA" 


“ask the 


For a copy write us —or 
Branham man". 


National Advertising Department 


ENTERPRISE & JOURNAL 


Beaumont, Texas 


. << 
eS owenno Ge 
b Pensacola SEO on 
Kuasia’s Reply To Mare’ SN ew ® Godly 
Andere vide Oe 


Vets dence 


Nee 


- 


Dosie 


\ 


The Financial 
| Chant of the 
Tobaceo Auctioneer! 


$45,314,651.00 
in 1948!* 


In 62 selling days, from Sep- 
tember 13 to December 10, 
$45,314,651.00 were paid by To- 
bacco Markets in the Winston- 
Salem Trading Area to Tobacco 
Farmers for their 1948 crop. 
The Farmers in this rich agri- 
cultural market do the major 
part of their shopping in Wins- 
ton-Salem! 


*Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
} December 17, 1948 
P ° rr be 
All of which adds -up to a “must 
market” for advertisers with some- 


thing to sell in the South's No. 1 
State. 


Remember! All Business Is Local! 


WINSTON-SALEM CWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


SUNDAY 


MORNING EVENING f 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Representative 
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Promotion 


Rolling Stock 


The Simmons-Boardman railway 
papers have joined forces to produce 
“Selling the Railroads,” a careful 
study of the railway market, railway 
organization and sales media. Rail- 
roading, says the booklet, is a $28 
billion enterprise employing 1,400,- 
000 workers, spending $3 billion for 
products annually (including fuel). 
Railroads buy better than 100,000 


diverse items, which makes them an 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL QUALIFIED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Will be available—A record of 
over twenty years of successful 
Sales and Sales Management ex- 
perience with Manufacturers in 
Merchandising Hard Goods and 
Large Specialties — Has 
how” to 
ciently—prepare 


the 
“know organize effi- 
modern sales 
procedures, various sales forms, 
advertising, promotion and train- 
ing programs, as well as market 
research, sales potentials. ete.— 
Age 42. Resume, references and 
photograph provided on request. 
Box No, 2590, Sales 
ment, 386 Fourth 
York, N. Y. 


Manage- 


Ave., New 


DISPLAY COACH 


White Motor display coach for 
sales programs; beautiful roomy 
body, ideal for traveling sales 
crews, displaying merchandise, 
showing movies etc.; self-con- 
tained power plant and wired 
for 110 volt current; complete 
with lights, conference table and 
six chairs, shelving and cup- 
boards, 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


5th & Cary Sts. Richmond, Va. 


INDUSTRIAL AD MANAGER 


For your advertising’s margin of differ- 
ence .. . winner, top two industrial 
advertising awards; measurable results, 
producing for top U. 8S. mfr. (of mate- 
rials you'll know instantly); managing 
$% million budget, all phases, indus- 
trial and consumer promotion. 31. 
$7,000. Address: Box 2592, Sales Man- 
agement, *86—4th Ave.. New York City. 


Sales—Adv. exec.—29 yrs. old. Field 
proven—successful record from dealer 
level to mfg. administraticr. Desire 
position that offers a challenge to abil- 
ity. Send for complete resume. Address 
Sales Management Box 2591, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


active market for almost everything 
America makes. 5. Wayne Hickey, 
Advertising Sales Department, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Corp., 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, has booklet. 


Hometown Dailies 


This is the fourth consecutive year 
in which Dr. Chilton R. Bush, direc- 
tor, Institute for Journalistic Studies, 
Stanford University, has made a 
readership study of five western 
Hometown Daily Newspapers (2001 
Beverly Blvd., Hollywood 4, Calif.). 
The newspapers selected by Dr. Bush 
for this year’s report—recently issued 
—include the Carlsbad (N.M.) Cur- 
rent-drgus; the Klamath Falls 
(Ore.) Herald and News, and the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat. 
Purpose of the studies is to determine 
the over-all readership of Hometown 
Dailies and what advertisements get 
the highest readership. 


Bulbs 


Before the war many manufac- 
turers began to give attention to in- 
expensive, small, light bulbs in an 
effort to increase the usefulness and 
saleability of their products. Produc- 
tion on these items had been curtailed 
by the war. Since VJ Day, however, 
General Electric Co. has come up 
with some revolutionary small lamp 
bulbs and has issued a booklet to show 
how they may add beauty to certain 
products, how light can make prod- 
ucts more convenient to use and 
how they can render products safer. 
Other sections of the booklet “Big 
Jobs for Small Bulbs” point up the 
additional utility, sales appeal, and 
time saving attributes of the smaller 
bulbs. Some of the uses: illuminated 
dials, indicators, illuminated tools, 
household devices, etc. Write L. P. 
Moyer, Advertising Division, Lamp 
Department, General Electric Co.., 
Nela Park, Cleveland. 


Market Data 


Standard Market Data for Louis- 
ville, Ky., is available from The 
Courier-Journal and The Louisville 
Times. The cover of the booklet is in 
the form of a map of the area covered 
by the newspapers. There’s a break- 
down of home ownership, men in the 
labor force, population, etc. 


Needs and Lacks 


The American Magazine has 
turned a spotlight on the 2,480,000 
families which read tk. publication. 
The booklet provides information on 
the characteristics, possessions—lack 
of them as well as needs for them— 


and habits of these 4 merican readers, 
The prospective purchases of every- 
thing from television sets to automo- 
biles and the brand preferences of re- 
spondents are outlined. ‘The magazine 
is at 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
17, N. Y., and the booklet is titled 
“The American Magazine Market 
Guide.” 


"Nobody Cries .. . 


. at weddings anymore,” is the 
provocative title on a new promo- 
tional piece from House Beautiful 
and Guide for the Bride. What the 
publications mean is that nobody 
cries “particularly advertisers 
who court home furnishings, jewelry, 
glassware, silverware, equipment, 
etc., sales."" Here’s a booklet which 
tells the story of a rich market and 
tells it with humor. Bright cartoon- 
type illustrations provide a clever 
backdrop for factual matter (particu- 
larly requests for booklets which the 
publications have received). At the 
booklet’s end is a special printed in- 
vitation, in its own envelope, made 
up to look like a wedding bid, invit- 
ing advertisers to market their wares 
in either or both publications. (572 
Madison Avenue, New York, 22, 
N. Y.) 


Petroleum 


Petroleum Refiner (P.O. Box 
2608, Houston, 1, Tex.) has a 30- 
page booklet, ““The 1949 Petroleum 
Refining Market—How Much? 
Where? How to Sell It.” The book- 
let reports prospects for expenditures 
of $1,700,000,000 within the next 
five years to increase U. S. plant 
capacity, and another billion dollars 
during the same period for facilities 
abroad. The booklet provides a de- 
tailed analysis of sales opportunities 
to refining plants, lists expenditures 
for the past nine years, forecasts con- 
struction and maintenance expendi- 


tures for 1949 and the next five 
years. 
Automobiles 


With the buyer’s market in auto- 
mobiles coming closer, the 12th an- 
nual Crowell-Collier Automotive 
Survey, 1948 edition, recently pub- 
lished, is of greater interest than ever. 
This well-documented, comprehensive 
study is based on a scientifically de- 
signed, representative cross-section of 
all families living in the U. S.—car 
owners, non-owners, urban and rural. 
Especially interesting: the section out- 
lying buying plans of automobile by 
make. All facts are broken down into 
percentages. Crowell-Collier is at 250 


Park Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 
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HERE'S a 
familiar 
speaker 
for your 
next 
meeting! 


Regular 

fee: 

$150. 

and expenses 
anywhere 

in the 
U.S.A. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Management Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE 
SALES MANAGER 


| Can Give You Sales Dol- 
lars and Sense! 


Now directing a large sales force for a 
nationally known company, I am 
searching for a new and wider cutlet 
for the rich and abundant store of sales 
knowledge acquired during twenty-five 
years of intensely active and produc- 
tive sales management. 

Have obtained extraordinarily good 
sales results through ability to encour- 
age, revitalize and irspire salesmen to 
greater and more fruitful efforts. Rec- 
ord will withstand most careful scruti- 
ny. Present salary substantial. Highest 
references available. 

WRITE BOX 2588, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 
$6,000 to $12,000 
SALESMEN 


Airplane manufacturer needs now 
experienced salesmen to work with 
distributors, appoint dealers, assist 
in closing sales. Must have a proven 
sales record. Will pay $6,000 to 
$12,000 annually, depending on the 
man. List references and forward 
complete data to Box 2589, Sales 
Management, 385 4th Ave., New 
York City. 
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COMMENT 


SHARE SALES KNOW-HOW? 


It doesn’t happen often, but once in a while a sales 
executive hesitates to lay bare the plans of a successful 
sales campaign. The reason usually given is illogically 
simple: ‘Why should I let my competitors know what 
I’m doing?” 


‘There’s a stock answer which states the obvious: Any 
company worth its salt knows full well what its com- 
petitors are doing. Further, the company has a keen appre- 
ciation of the policies behind the actions of its competitors. 
So there’s nothing really “secret’’ about one’s sales plans 
once they have been launched. 


But perhaps it’s time to lift our sights on the basic 
reason now for sharing sales know-how. ‘The need for 
spreading knowledge of all kinds is now on a global basis. 
Eric Johnston suggests it in an article in Fortune for 
February on “How America Can Avoid Socialism.” In 
this instance, Mr. Johnston is speaking specifically about 
passing American ideas on productivity along to Marshall 
Plan nations. Says Mr. Johnston: “If adaptation of some 
of our methods can spur production abroad, we in in- 
dustry ought to be delighted to demonstrate them, put 
them on parade, and let our friends borrow them as 
freely as they wish.” 


Another sales executive puts it this way. “We no 
longer can sit back and think in terms of merely our 
company against its direct competitors. Each of us must 
do our part to make our country tick. It’s our way of life 

. . . . ” 
against the Communist way of life. 


This executive is not afraid to let other companies 
know about the ideas he generates for his company. 
Rather, he’s afraid that we’re not sharing’enough of our 
know-how of all kinds to meet the real competition to the 
Nation as a whole. 


There’s no doubt that American sales executives are 
eager to learn from each other. Growth in the number 
and popularity of regional sales management conferences 
attest that. The annual convention of the N.F.S.E. is 
also witness to the national interest in full discussions of 
common problems of the sales executive. 


Should we share our sales know-how? Shouldn’t the 
answer be: “Can we afford not to?” 


‘DON'T OVERLOOK THESE SALES LEADS 


What! Find sales leads in private industry by studying 
Government reparts from Washington ? 


Alert sales chiefs, searching for new leads now that the 
obvious markets are not taking all their output, are not 
overlooking Government bureaus. 


The idea of Government research providing sales cues 
for specific products is not as far-fetched as it may seem. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture, for example, is 
spending $13 million a year on marketing and allied re- 
search. (See SM, Feb. 15, 1949, p. 123.) Its purpose: 
To develop more profitable markets for agricultural 
products. 
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Hussman Refrigeration, Inc., St. Louis, is one concern 
which capitalized on a recent Department of Agriculture 
study. Hussman learned that the department had made a 
study of how to bring fresh fruits and vegetables to mar- 
ket. When the trade association of the industry called 
meetings of wholesalers and storekeepers to discuss the 
findings of this study, Hussman salesmen were on hand 
to learn themselves and to meet prime prospects when 
they were thinking about the profit possibilities in refrig- 
eration equipment. 


Government bureaus issue hundreds of similar reports. 
The figures they report are valuable marketing tools in 
themselves. But by looking beyond the obvious, sales 
chiefs often can uncover some “not-so-obvious” markets. 


SALES MANAGEMENT will publish from time to time 
articles on how sales executives can use Government 
agencies. So often the vast store of material gathered by 
Government agencies is little used because so many know 
so little about the amount and kinds available. How about 
a checkup on your use of Government research ? 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Many a sales manager finds his uneasiness of mind 
about the effectiveness of his sales force under competitive 
conditions has been fully justified. Let’s cite an example: 


A Middle Western branch manager with 34 salesmen 
has hired an even 100 men in the past year. His company 
is noted for. its careful methods of sales selection, training, 
and incentives. Nevertheless, this manager has hired 100 
to keep a staff of 34 good men. 


This branch manager frankly is puzzled. Nothing in 
his pre-war experience had prepared him for this kind of 
manpower problem. For want of a more precise definition, 
he calls it “lack of the competitive spirit.” It might be 
put another way, “What to do when the _ prospect 
says ‘no’.” 


If lack of the competitive spirit is the mysterious in- 
gredient ‘‘X” which spells the difference between a man 
fully qualified to sell, and one who lacks the key quality, 
how can you spot it in sales candidates? That’s a problem 
for any sales manager to wrestle with. 


Does the boom and bust psychology have anything to 
do with this lack of the competitive spirit? In the lush 
years, demand was so enormous that perhaps salesmen 
deep down in their hearts never felt that their own sales 
ability often was the clincher in getting the business. 
Perhaps they need to be re-sold on the effect of their own 
sales ability in closing the sale. Isn’t it logical for people 
outside of sales work—and just now getting into it—to 
be skeptical of their own impact on the sale? 


Every military commander knows troops always have 
a green period before they became battle worthy. There 
are many other factors of course in maintaining business 
activity at the recent peak rate, but the country will be 
on much sounder footing when the country’s sales forces 
start fighting after their baptism of fire in the buyers’ 
market. 
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In over 7000 Department Store 


/ 
Economist stores ... whose volumes 


range from $100,000 to over $100,000,000 


From houses to hairpins, diamonds to diapers, mattresses to 
mouse-traps, or practically any consumer product — department 


stores offer one of the largest retail markets in America. 


If you want to get your share of this tremendous volume — 
remember that Department Store Economist has the depth and 
breadth of penetration you need to sell the entire field. 

Each month, more than 25,500 copies reach and influence the 
key executives and buyers in virtually every store with annual 
volume from $100,000 to over $100,000,000. 

In some stores one or two people may perform the vital buying 
and selling functions. In others, the complex buying team may 
consist of 50 or 100 people. But in all stores, the Department 
Store Economist is relied on for the business news and product 


advertising that is the life-blood of department store merchandising. 


EPL MENT STU 


LEUNOMIS 
Mate btm 


~ Covers the entire. 


DEPARTMENT STORE MARKET 


100 East Sane Street: New York 17, N. Y. 
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in which general grocery advertisers place 


more of their advertising expenditures than 


in any two other Chicago papers combined ! 


